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THE CHRISTO-BELIAL SYSTEM. 


ONE grand peculiarity of Christianity is its uncompromising 
character. With a noble elevation, it holds fast its integrity, and 
refuses to amalgamate with any form of error. This results from 
the very nature of the gospel. How can that which is the pure 
truth of God, honestly give up one jot or tittle of its truth? How 
can it consistently take in one. particle of error? Composed of 
eternal and unalterable truth, how can it be improved by change ? 
To change it, is to annihilate. Under all attempts to suppress it, 
or to cramp and constrain it into unnatural shapes and unions, 
truth, as the fair Bettina says, “ still rises up in her original form, 
and bids defiance to that corruption whose father is a lie.” 

The unyielding temper of Christianity was amply proved in its 
early history. It were long to tell how the old persecutions had 
their origin in this trait of our religion. The Roman emperors 
were entirely willing to accommodate the statue of Christ with a 
place in the Pantheon, and to worship him in common with the 
gods of the nations whom they conquered, and whose idolatries 
they blended into one huge mass with their own. Very “ liberal ”’ 
they! But because the disciples, with the sternest resolution and 
the tenderest devotion, would honor none but Christ, and rejected 
with just horror the adoration of idols and demons, they were 
doomed to martyrdom. Their religion was called “ the unsocial 
religion” and the ‘ destroying superstition ;’’ because it would 
en@ure no touch of the pollutions and impostures of heathenism, 
but aimed to demolish them. 
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The uncompromising nature of the gospel is largely taught in 
the Scriptures. ‘‘ No man can serve two masters, for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other ; or else he will hold to the 
one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” 
So spake Christ in the Sermon on the Mount. And the Spirit of 
Christ, speaking by his apostle, gives us a charge, to “have 
no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
reprove them.” There is one utterance which is wonderfully 
distinct and explicit: ‘‘ There be some that trouble you, and 
would pervert the gospel of Christ. But though we, or an angel 
from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that which 
we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. As we said 
before, so say I now again, if any man preach any other gospel 
unto you than that ye have received, let him be accursed! ” 
Truly, the apostle was no man for our times, when that firm adhe- 
rence to the faith which refuses to countenance error, is branded as 
bigotry. The winking, supple and spiritless liberalism of this day, 
would have found little favor with the great apostle to the Gentiles, 
or with any other unbending advocate of truth. He would sooner 
break than bow to the supremacy of error; and would “ give 
place to it by subjection, no, not for an hour.’’ The apostle does 
not flinch from excommunicating and cursing all teachers whatso- 
ever, whether himself, his brethren, or an angel from heaven, who 
might be guilty of the daring impiety of perverting the gospel. 
He had no sympathy with the present fashion of professing to love 
the truth, yet so as to retain a profound respect for the most 
pernicious heresies. Men now profess to have faith, and yet 
temper their faith with just enough of unbelief, to enable them to 
feel in all charitableness that their faith may be mere delusion, 
and that an opposing creed is quite as likely to be right as that 
which they have adopted. They are skilled in the chemical com. 
bination of belief and unbelief, into a sentimental scepticism. 

Yet it would seem that truth and falsehood must have nothing 
in common, but mutual antipathy ; and that when brought together, 
one might be distinguished from the other with absolute certainty. 
The Bible lays upon every man an awful responsibility as to dis. 
cerning and choosing between reality and error. The Scriptures 
absolutely flame with the hot thunderbolts of divine wrath hurled 
at false prophets and false teachers, — men who murder souls by 
mingling poison with the bread and water of life. The religion of 
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heaven, because it is a religion of love, must guard its own purity 
with all the f.re and jealousy of love; and must resist the demand 
for concession and compromise with all the passion and glowing 
intenseness of sacred charity. 

For the better understanding of this subject, it may be well to 
consider some of the attempts to relax the exclusive policy of the 
Christian religion. It were too much to notice all such attempts 
as have been made, ever since the first and purest age of 
Christianity. While the apostles were yet alive, this work began. 
The last survivor of them warned his disciples against that “ spirit 
of antichrist’ of whose coming they had been often foretold. 
He tells them: “‘ Even now already is it in the world.” And 
again: ‘ As ye have heard that antichrist shall come, even now are 
there many antichrists.”” Divines have studied hard and labored 
long, not to bring men to be conformed to the gospel, but to adapt 
the gospel to the existent state of feeling among mankind. They 
have proposed to cover up those features of our religion which are 
the most offensive to the pride of the human heart, on condition 
that the enemies of the truth should draw a veil over some of 
their ungodly principles. Then, with what either party is suf- 
fered to retain, there is to be made a common mixture for all. 
This commixture is to be baptized with the name of Christianity ; 
and it is neatly described, in that expression from Jung-Stillng 
which we have taken for the title of this article, as the Christo- 
Belial System. This phrase is derived from a remarkable passage 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, which well illustrates the 
uncompromising character of the gospel of truth. ‘‘ What fellow- 
ship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? and what commun- 
ion hath light with darkness? and what concord hath Christ with 
Belial? or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel? and 
what agreement hath the temple of God with idols ? ”’ 

In all Christo-Belial systems, three things will be noted: First, 
that the points which Christianity is required to yield up are 
always such as are most fundamental and distinctive ; — Secondly, 
that, for a time, Christianity receives a large addition of human 
respect and applause, because “the offence of the cross hath 
ceased ;’” — But, thirdly, that its spirit and life forthwith evapo- 
rate, and it dries up till its very forms are crumbled and decayed. 

In touching upon some of the instances in which the craft of 
compromise has sought to subvert the gospel, we begin with tlie 
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Judaizing Christians. Some of the worst enemies whom the 
apostles encountered, were those false teachers, who required the 
Gentile converts to keep the law of Moses. This was done in 
order to appease the inveterate prejudices of the Jews in favor of 
their ancient ritual. Yet what could be more absurd than thus to 


profess that “Christ was come in the flesh ;”’ and still to keep up a 


form of worship, which, in all its parts, pointed to, and taught of, 
the Messiah as yet to come? ‘This was to deny and affirm at 
once, that Jesus is the Christ. 

Another aneient class of compromising professors of the gospel, 
is the Philosophizing Christians. In the apostolical epistles, 
there are clear traces that those teachers had already begun to 
make their appearance, who afterwards for ages, distracted and 
tormented the churches. The Platonizing and Gnosticizing sects, 
which swarmed from 'the fruitful hive of Grecian or oriental philos- 
ophy, were of most venomous sting. Dissatisfied with the simplic- 
ity and matter-of-fact of the gospel, they sought to improve and 
adorn it with their fantastic embellishments. As Augustine says, 
‘‘in their eagerness to make man free, they made him sacrile- 
gious.” By them, the dogmas of transcendentalism, with its 
knotted, thorny and unfruitful sophisms, were so grafted on the 
stock of Christianity as wholly to change the growth. When their 
speculations come in conflict with the gospel, the latter must give 
place. We are far from rejecting the aid which science may 
afford to religion, if it be such attendance as the “maid of 
honor ”’ renders to her queen. As Lord Bacon said, ‘“ philosophy 
is in divinity, as fire or water in a family, a good servant, but a 
bad master.”’ But when this servant is too delicately brought up, 
then, as Solomon intimates, he usurps at last the place of the 
child. And the confusions thus created led the same illustrious 
reformer of science, whom we have just quoted, to say: “ As to 
seek divinity in philosophy is to seek the living among the dead, so 
to seek philosophy in divinity is to seek the dead amongst the 
living.”” Those “ filthy dreamers’ who, with their hateful pan- 
theistic jargon, so vexed the primitive Churches, have come to life 
again in this ‘day of rebuke and blasphemy.” Large importa- 
tions of ideal phantoms, generated in German brains by the pro- 
creant fumes of beer and tobacco, come flying to us duty-free in 
paper balloons and silken bags of gas. There is a renewed neces- 
sity for the inspired warning: ‘ Beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy and vain deceit.” 
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Closely connected with this adulterating attempt to make 
religion more acceptable to speculative and imaginative men, is 
another perilous Christo-Belial system, — that of the Rationalizing 
Christians. They regard human reason, rather than divine testi- 
mony, as being supreme and ultimate arbiter in matters of faith. 
Instead of asking, What saith the Lord? the question with them 
is, What is reasonable? As though any reason were infallible, 
except the infinite reason of God himself as he has revealed it 
in his Book? The Rationalists, as they irrationally claim to be, 
take what they please of the Bible, and discard the rest. To 
what they retain, they add much more, which is fabricated in the 
laboratory of their own invention. Their religion, thus more than 
half Belialized, can scarce entitle them to the Christian name ; for 
they are believers only in general, and unbelievers in almost every 
particular. On the frozen foundation of naturalism, they have 
built their glittering ice-palace, glorious in the wintry moonlight, 
but melting and stealing away under the genial rays of the sun. 

There is something strange in the manner in which these reli- 
gionists treat the Bible. They deny at the outset the plenary 
inspiration of any portion of it. The larger part, contained in 
the Old Testament, has little authority with them. Many parts of 
the New Testament are disregarded by them, and considered as 
errors or mere personal opinions and notions cherished by the 
apostolic writers. And yet they insist that this book, which 
they describe as so sadly defective, shall be the only creed of 
Christendom. The difference between such teachers and the 
evangelical ministry, as to the manner in which they treat the 
claims of the Bible, has very often presented itself to our appre- 
hension in the form of a parable, which we will now venture to 
reduce to writing. 

Here is a broad river, so broad that its further bank is out of 
sight. Itis traversed by a bridge, massive and old, whose further 
extremity recedes from view in the distance. The bank before 
us is thronged with people who are under the necessity of 
passing the mighty stream. A man of pleasing address, with 
meek and benevolent mien, appears among them as a guide. 
Their first anxiety is to learn whether the bridge is safe and per- 
fectly reliable. The conductor informs them that it is the only 
way to cross the stream; but they must be careful where they 


tread, for very many of the arches are so antiquated that they 
VOL. I. 41° 
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have ceased to be of use, and other parts were so unskillfully 
built, and have been so poorly patched with worthless materials, 
that they cannot be trusted. Nevertheless, if the traveller will 
take great pains to tread only on such parts as seem to him to be 
firm and sound, he will get over perfectly well. Upon this, some 
commence the passage, though in much trembling ; startled at the 
noise of their own foot-fall, and ever dreading lest they shall be 
whelmed in the roaring gulf below. Others, disheartened by this 
sorry account of the capabilities of the bridge, resort to various 
substitutes, life-preservers, rafts, and even spacious ferry-boats ; 
but it is evident that none of these are adequate to cope with 
those tumbling billows and that rushing tide, where sooner or later 
they smk and drown. But here is another guide, who with all 
the earnestness of solemn conviction, assures such as apply to him 
for counsel, that the bridge before them is indeed the King’s 
highway, built of everlasting materials under his direct supervision, 
and ever since maintained entire by his provident care. Itis safe 
throughout; and he who trusts and pursues it to the end, shall 
never be confounded. Such as credit his report, enter boldly on 
the passage, and in cheerful confidence go on their way rejoicing. 
Such is the difference between a spiritual guide of the evangelical 
stamp, and one of laxer tone. 

Another ruinous Christo-Belial system is that of the Romanizing 
Christians. The errors of Romanism have been ably traced by 
Archbishop Whately to their origin in the corruption of human 
nature. He has showed that its superstitions, its idolatries, its 
pious frauds, and its persecutions, are but the re-appearing of 
those traits of our fallen nature which had before manifested them- 
selves inheathenism.* Rome Papal is but little better than Rome 
Pagan in a new dress and an alias. ‘“‘ As early as the third cen- 
tury,” says Coleridge, “the Church had begun to paganize 
Christianity, under* the pretext, and, no doubt, the hope, of 
Christianizing Paganism.” + The same tendency betrays itself in 
all denominations where the “‘ forms of godliness” are more cher- 
ished than the ‘ power thereof; ’’ and where they agree with the 
pope, in attributing, as Martin Luther says, “‘ more authority to 
the Church which is begotten and born, than to the Word which 


* See his valuable treatise on the Errors of Romanism Traced to their 
Origin in Human Nature. 


t Literary Remains of S. T. Coleridge. Vol. iii. P. 126. 
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hath begotten, conceived and borne the Church.”” These men are 
very properly named High-Churchmen ; for they know not where 
to find the Church, except in the very pinnacles on which the 
Tempter hath set them, in their case too successful in his wiles. 
It is more than a century since Dr. Kennett, bishop of Peterbor- 
ough, wrote to Dr. Colman of Boston, that there was ‘ danger of 
losing Christianity in the name of the Church.” This danger is 
more imminent now than it was then ; and the number is increased 
of those whom the patriarchal John Cotton describes as “ all 
Church, and no Christ.” Such men are not by any means confined 
to Pusey’s section of the Episcopal sect. They are to be found, 
though not in such numbers, in all denominations, and are taking 
various cross-roads to Rome. In an election sermon, preached in 
1668, by William Stoughton, afterwards Governor of the Massa. 
chusetts colony, we find him saying: ‘ Babylon paints her face 
anew at this day; antichrist hath varnished his interest, so that 
there are many who are allured and taken with the beauty of that 
harlot.” To which he adds the striking remark: ‘ A loose prot- 
estant is fit to become a strict papist.”” How far are such deluded 
mortals, thus “‘ wondering after the beast,” from the Christian 
spirit of Philip Henry, when he exclaimed ‘‘I am too much a 
Catholic ever to be a Loman Catholic!” 

Such are some of the prominent systems which have sought to 
let down the characteristics of the gospel to the demands of 
human corruption. Great is the danger, and chiefly to the young 
who are not yet acclimated, of becoming infected with the pesti- 
lence which breathes in every gale. The prayer put by Sir 
Walter Scott into the mouth of the pious David Deans, is not the 
worst petition ever offered: ‘ Save us from right-hand extremes, 
and left-hand defections.”” There is something to be feared from 
excessive strictness, as well as from too great looseness of opinion. 
We must beware of that ‘‘ dead orthodoxy,” out of which, as Ne- 
ander will have it, German neology was first generated. Cor- 
ruption follows death. 

There is occasion for our utmost zeal and vigilance for the 
preservation of the gospel in its purity. Ifwe are accused of 
being strict, we may each reply with Flavel: “I serve a strict 
God.”? When religion makes concessions to the spirit of the 
world, it becomes like the prodigal, popular and prosperous for a 
time ; but endsin contempt and ruin. No faithful steward of the 
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mysteries of the kingdom of God, will ever descend to the ped- 
dling traffic of compromise. We must choose between Christ and 
Belial, instead of trying to combine their adverse interests. And 
whoso chooses Christ must be willing to bear the reproach and 
cross of Christ. The hide-bound bigots of a pretended liberalism, 
will not fail to denounce us as narrow-minded and exclusive. 
They know not that the faith and charity of the gospel are as high 
and generous to all the good and true, as that bounteous heaven, 
whose gates are yet all too close to suffer the entrance of aught 
that defileth or maketh a lie. 





REPUBLICANISM OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Wit# all the light of civilization and science enjoyed at the 
present day, and with the lessons of political wisdom so clearly 
taught in past history, there is yet much darkness and obscurity 
upon the minds of worldly men, in respect to the elements of 
national greatness. In reasoning on the causes of individual or 
national weal, religion is kept out of view. ‘This is more espe- 
cially true in the case of nations, by whom it seems to be 
forgotten, that, among all the sources of national prosperity, none 
is so deep and abiding as the fear of the Lord with its attendant 
blessing ; and, among the causes of national decay, none so sure 
and fatal, as departure from God with its consequent curse. 

We assume the position warranted by the history of man in 
every age, that a nation cannot exist without some form of reli- 
gion. No nation ever has existed, nor is there now one on the 
face of the earth, without any religious belief, or rites of worship. 
As man becomes more civilized, the forms of religion assume dis- 
tinctness ; and the modes of worship are clothed with deeper 
interest. The creed of the savage, whether on the scattered 
islands of the sea, or amid Africa’s burning sands, is dark and 
indefinite, and the rites of worship are unmeaning and few. But 
there is a better defined belief in the creed of more enlightened 
Pagans, and a far more imposing worship; as is seen in the 
mythology of ancient Greece or Rome, and in that of China and 
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Hindostan, at the present day. Indeed it would seem impossible 
for a nation to exist in any thing like social order, without a form 
of religion, better defined than that of wandering savages ; those 
degraded specimens of our race, who are found, rather as scat- 
tered individuals, than as parts of an organized community. 

If this general position be true, that nations must have some 
form of religion suitable to their advancement in civilization, then 
we say, that the Christian religion is that which developes the 
highest principles of national prosperity, and is the strongest safe- 
guard of national freedom. This is evident from the fundamental 
principles of the religion of Christ, which are all favorable to the 
common weal. Mankind are all the offspring of one God. God 
has created of one blood all nations. Hence all men are equally 
entitled to the possession of the rights and privileges which per- 
tain to them as creatures of God, and in which all share by a 
common birthright. Who does not see in this great principle, the 





overthrow of those distinctions of “ birth and blood,” so fondly — 


cherished in lands where the few lord it over the many, and a 
pampered aristocracy tramples the people under foot? All boasted 
pretensions of heraldry vanish before the question: ‘* Have we 
not all one Father ? hath not one God created us? ” 

All men owe like obligations to God and to one another. God 
lays one lawon mankind. With himis no respect of persons. Of 
all he claims the heart ; and requires each to love his neighbor as 
himself. No one is ever so exalted by the factitious distinctions 
of earth, that he may feel thereby absolved from his duty to God 
or to his fellow-man. What a constant check to the pride of man, 
in his thirst for eminence, is the admonitory voice of religion : 
High as thou mayest rise, there is ONE to whom thy knee must 
bend! and the lowest and most obscure of men is thy brother, and 
claims a brother’s regard from thee! Mankind have a common 
responsibility to God. ‘‘ Every one of us must stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ.”” No man escapes the day and tribunal 
of judgment. If his station be high, and his power increased, his 
responsibility increases in like proportion. What a clog on vault- 
ing ambition! The ancient king, that he might not forget his 
frailty, had one daily to remind him: ‘ Thou art mortal.”” Even 
more solemn is the admonition of the Bible to eachruler: ‘* God 
shall judge thee.’ Under the preaching of a judgment to come, 
Felix trembled. And what more weighty motive, either to them 
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in places of authority, or to the humble citizen, to do justly, and to 
love mercy, than the fact that God will judge them ; and “ accord- 
ing to the measure they meet, it shall be measured to them again.” 

To man there is a common worship. ‘To all, one gospel speaks, 
one Saviour is offered, one gate of heaven opens. At the font 
and the table, one rite meets and blesses. A touching recogni- 
tion of human equality is recorded of the late King of Prussia. 
While in England, the monarch accompanied the celebrated Mrs. 
Fry to the Newgate prison, to observe her mode of instructing the 
convicts. At the close of the exercises, she offered prayer. The 
king and his officers knelt with her, in the midst of the convicts, 
on the prison-floor, while she prayed to the God and Father of 
all. Thus the king and the outcast met on common ground, the 
ground of prayer. Thus, however man may be honored and 
courted among his fellows, religion meets him in every rite of 
worship with the whisper: Thou art but a man and a sinner; 
thou must repent or perish ; thou must trust in a Saviour’s blood 
or be lost forever ! 

Religion proclaims these principles among men. It advances 
intelligence and thought among the masses, and pervades them 
with these truths touching our common origin and destiny. It 
teaches every man that he is a creature of God, under God’s care, 
an immortal, thinking agent; and, that in these respects, he is 
equal to any man, and was never made as a tool for another’s pleas- 
ure, or a slave for another’s wealth. It thus exalts human nature, 
and implants a self-respect and knowledge of right, which will not 
suffer a people tamely to submit to oppression, or to crouch in ser- 
vile fear before the throne of a tyrant. A like influence is exerted 
on those in authority. Pride is checked, ambition is restrained, 
and just views are cherished, by the truths of a common humanity, 
a common salvation, and a common tribunal of judgment. Such 
principles philosophy never taught, and infidelity never knew. 
They are learned in the Bible alone. In how many senses are the 
words of*the wise man true: “ The rich and the poor meet 
together.”” As they enter upon life, they meet together in the 
same condition of nakedness and dependence ; and however widely 
their paths may diverge from this common starting point, they 
must come together again at last ; and descending into the same 
dark valley, they must stand side by side, on the same level, at 
the tribunal of the Judge of all the earth. 
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SUBURBS OF JERUSALEM. 


Let us forth from the city. This in its degradation, is not 
Jerusalem. These men, cringing and menial, haggard in mien, 
and beggarly in garb, with stealthy, lurching steps, these are not 
the children of Abraham ; nor are these, who kiss the stones and 
think it holiness, the disciples of Christ. Let us forth by the gate of 
Jaffa. Hark, tothe wailing women. They make the air discordant 
with their shrieks. They bear their dead to the grave, and recount 
his virtues as they go, mingling their praises with tears. As you 
thread the narrow streets, look to yourself. The unclean dogs 
mislike a Frank. Those lumbering camels, with their surging 
pace, threaten to crush you against the wall. Keep out of the 
way of that dervish ; there is madness in his eye, and to smite an 
infidel would but increase his holiness. 

It is good to escape the Babel within, and breath the unwalled 
air of heaven. Look at those shrouded figures, in sepulchral 
white. They are but women; they are not a resurrection ; they 
go forth to the graves by upper Gihon, to weep there. Descend 
into the vale of Hinnom. Some king of Israel has thrown a mas- 
sive barrier wall above and below, and scarped its rocky sides, 
and formed a basin in which an admiral might float. This is the 
lower poolof Gihon. Descend into its bed, for it is without water. 
A shepherd leading his flock of sheep ‘and goats, as when Christ 
spake parables, claims possession with you. At the upper end, the 
aqueduct from Solomon’s Pool, beyond Bethlehem, crosses the 
valley ; and conveys the water, as in the old time, in burnt 
earthen tubes, around the brow of Zion to the temple. The tubes 
rest upon masonry, and are partially covered by it. The glory of 
Solomon has passed away, but the potsherd is unbroken. 

Descend the valley, which sinks rapidly, narrowing as it sinks. 
The Arabs have built loose walls across it, forming a succession of 
terraces, and amid its bed of stone, the olive and the almond 
thrive. The vale trends Eastward here; and on the right, is 
hemmed in by precipices, which slope backward and upward 
forming the lofty and rounded summit of the Hill of Evil Counsel ; 
on the left, the bare Southern brow of Zion presses on the black 
valley, which alone parts it from the Hill of Evil Counsel. The 
Arabs know this gorge as Wady Gehenna, the valley of hell; and 
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the overhanging precipices, the impending hills, the barren stones, 
and black shadows resting upon them, harmonize with the name. 
There, on the right, among those cliffs, are the sepulchres of the 
Jews. -Hewn in the solid rock, they are imperishable. Enter ; 
here are resting places for the dead, cut to the form of the human — 
body ; here a man’s, there a child’s grave. Such is Jerusalem. 
Her palaces are gone; her tombs are left. But they are 
empty and defiled. The Arab has folded his goats where nobles 
slept. The sacred dust has been scattered, and the pollutions of 
the stall take their place. Here among these tombs is that parcel 
of ground, Aceldama, bought with the thirty pieces of silver, the 
price of treason and the blood of Christ, to bury strangers in. 

Let us escape this place of horrors. Onward; and we reaeh 
the spot where Kidron comes in from the North, and both valleys 
united, wind among hills toward the Dead Sea. Look down the 
vale, and, perchance, you shall catch a glimpse of the black tents 
of the Bedouin ; so closely has the life of the desert approached 
Jerusalem. At the junction of the valleys, you stand at the 
well of En Rogel, known also as the well of Job. It was here 
that in the old age of David, Adonijah slew oxen and sheep in 
abundance ; and the captain of the host and Abiathar the priest 
did eat and drink before him, and shouted, God save King Adon- 
ijah. And here too the shouting of the people at Gihon, and in 
the city, when Solomon was anointed king by Nathan the 
the prophet, broke up their revelry, and thwarted their treason. 

Let us ascend the Kidron. The King’s gardens are before you. 
In the midst of a succession of terraces, green with vegetable life, 
you catch the sound of running waters, grateful and familiar to the 
ear as the voice of home. You follow them up, and they lead you 
to the waters of Siloa, the fount that flowed fast by the oracles of 
God. If you stoop to drink the sacred stream, an Arab demands 
tribute for the waters. Had the heathen asked for charity, you 
had emptied your purse. But as to paying a tax at Siloa, to buy 
of the Moslem a draught of its waters, you would feel more like 
joining an array of Crusaders, to sweep from the land this misera- 
ble scum which defiles the city of our God. 

Turn Southward again over the summit of Zion. On its steep 
brow, overhanging the valley of Hinnom, you will find unthrifty 
patches of wheat and barley ; for according to the prophecy, Zion 
is a ploughed field. The shepherd leads forth his flock of kids 
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beside you, with gun and sword in hand, here within hearing of 
the walls. Stir the dust at your feet, and you shall gather frag- 
ments of marble, the remains of Mosaic pavements, and per- 
chance a shattered column; the sad remnants of a glory which 
has waned. On the summit, but without the walls, the broad 
platform is occupied by convents, and by graveyards; and the 
Moslem and the Christian sleep quietly side by side, where rose 
the palace of David. And here sleep those true soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, the missionaries who have gone from our homes and altars, 
never from our hearts ; and who have fallen on the field. They 
sleep on the brow of Zion, till God shall waken them. 

Descend the Kidron again, and pass up its bed, until the walls 
of the Temple tower above you. Over against them, the base of 
Olivet is covered by grave-stones. They lie thick together. They 
are the graves of Jews, who came from every kingdom under 
heaven, whither God had scattered them in the captivity, to die at 
Jerusalem ; and here to sleep in sacred dust, until God shall 
wake them at the judgment. Here, over Jehoshaphat, they look 
to see him throned ; and all nations gathered about him while he 
shall judge them for their cruelties to Israel. J*or every stripe 
laid on the shoulder of Israel, for every drop of blood shed, for 
famine and imprisonment, for bonds and death, they look for a 
measured retribution. And when expiring life denies the hope of 
looking on the Messiah at his coming, they choose here to die, that 
here first they may rise and hail the redemption of Israel. 

Pass onward up the Kidron, beyond the shadows of the temple 
wall, until the gate of Bethany is just above you. ‘The path 
winds its way down the steep declivity with a zig-zag trace, and 
crosses the Kidron by a bridge. Fifty yards from the bridge, the 
road parts ; the left-hand road passing to Bethany, over the sum- 
mit of Olivet which towers above you; the road to the right 
passing also to Bethany, round the brow of the hill. In the angle 
of these paths, lies Gethsemane. It is nearly a square, of a hun- 
dred and fifty feet on a side, and distant a hundred and forty feet 
from the bridge. It is enclosed by a wall of loose stone; and 
within it, eight venerable olives retain a precarious life. The 
waste of time is outdone by the pilfering hands of pilgrims. How 
close to the walls of the city! They might almost cast their 
shadows onit. Hark! you can hear the voice of the muezzin as, 
from that minaret overtopping the battlements, he calls the Mos- 
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lems to prayer. Here Jesus prayed in agony while the disciples 
slept. When the chill of night was on the valley, and Judas busy 
with his work of treason, here, on these sharp stones, apart, the 
Saviour prostrated himself. The agony of a world’s redemption 
was on his soul. The unutterable agony of the hour forced the 
life-blood from its natural channels, and it fell in great drops on 
Olivet. An angel from heaven ministered to him the cup of 
strengthening, and he girt himself for the cross. An angel’s 
wing hath stirred this air. The feet of Christ have pressed this 
soil. The blood of Jesus has bedewed these rocks. 

‘“¢ Arise, let us go hence! ’’ were the words of Christ. Let us 
ascend the mount pondering on the words and life of the Master ; 
for could we catch any thing of his spirit from the air he breathed, 
or the soil he trod, they would indeed be sacred. This rugged 
and stony ascent would be a weariness, if the spirit of the place 
did not nerve the willing limbs beyond the weakness of the flesh. 
The ascent is mastered ; and here, from the summit of Olivet, be- 
neath the fragrant almond, let us look out on the Holy City. ‘As 
the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people, from henceforth, even for ever.’’ Northward, 
rises Scopus, where Titus arrayed the legions of Rome against 
Jerusalem. Southward, the Hill of Evil Counsel confronts Zion ; 
while eastward, Olivet, with its three summits, towers towards the 
clouds. ‘These mountains stretch circling round Jerusalem like 
the arms of a protecting power. ‘* Beautiful for situation, the joy 
of the whole earth is mount Zion, the city of the great King.” But 
beautiful as it is, it is beauty in the shroud ; though there is grace 
even in the cerements of the grave. But as you look forth, 
the whole region wears an air of gray desolation. The rock 
throughout the range is a yellow limestone, generally bare ; but in 
the vallies, partly covered by an unthrifty vegetation on the slope 
of the mountain, and partly hidden by the leaves of the olive, 
the almond, and the fig. But above, on the summit, it is bald and 
peeled ; and the darkening action of the sun, and the sombre flints, 
have turned the yellow of the stone into a desolate and time-worn 
gray. The world looks old about you. Look Northward of Jeru- 
salem, and there, where the walls of the city once ran, the Arab, 
with a feeble yoke, is turning up the stones and thin soil with a 
primeval plough. His share passes among old foundations, and his 
steers stumble among broken cisterns yet unfilled. Beyond hm, 
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on the plam, the Turk has spread his array of wretched soldiery ; 
and as they fire, the sulphurous canopy is borne by the winds, and 
spreads itself, a misty pall, over the city. Look directly before 
you; and amidst the slender minarets, and burnished domes, see 
where within the courts of the temple of the Lord, the crescent 
tops the mosque of El] Aksa, once a Christian church sur- 
mounted by the cross. And there where the mercy-seat rested 
between the cherubim, and the visible glory shone above it, there 
where bullock and lamb shed their life on the altar in expiation for 
the sin of Israel, there, on the very holy of holies, towers the mosque 
of Omar, forbidden to Jewish or Christian feet. Over the angle 
of the wall, where once the Roman banners flaunted, the silken 
standard ofthe Turk, tricked with crescents and stars, challenges 
submission, and asserts dominion. 

It was near this path, that Jesus came from Bethany, when he 
looked upon the city, and wept over it. ‘ O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate.”” He looked 
beyond the splendor of her palaces, and the glories of her temples, 
burnished with gold. He could discern the future, when palace 
and hovel, temple and battlement, should be whelmed in one com- 
mon ruin. He could see all that we now see; and Jesus wept. 
Let us stand and weep, where the tears of Christ fell upon the 
tomb of a nation. “ How doth the city sit solitary, that was full 
of people! how is she become as a widow, she that was great 
among the nations.” ‘“* All her people sigh, they seek bread ; 
they have given their pleasant things for meat to relieve the soul.”’ 
‘‘ Zion spreadeth forth her hands, and there is none to comfort 
her.” ‘Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? Behold, and 
see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow, which is done 
unto me, wherewith the Lord hath afflicted me in the day of his 
fierce anger.”” They shouted hosannas to Christ and strewed 
palm-branches in his path ; soon with fickle purpose to cry: ‘* Not 
this man, but Barabbas!”’ And when the heathen Pilate washed 
his hands of that murder, on themselves they imprecated the ven- 
geance of heaven: ‘* His blood be on us, and on our children!” 
It is Jerusalem that lies before you, the Zion of David, but it is 
Jerusalem under the curse of God. The curse of innocent blood 
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is on her, the blood of the Son of God. That imprecation is reg- 
istered in heaven, and for eighteen hundred years, it has driven 
the Israelites over the face of the earth. It has knotted the 
scourge, and forged the chain, and sunk the dungeon, for Israel ; 
and made her wretched sons aliens and beggars in the streets of 
Jerusalem. 

Oh! when shall the time come that the voice of mercy shall 
reach them; and the ministers of that cross which their fathers 
reared, shall in the name of Christ take up the words of the 
prophet: ‘‘ Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and say unto her, 
that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned.” 
‘¢ And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion 
with songs, and everlasting joy upon their heads: they shall obtain 
joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.’’ The 
Lord hasten it in his time ! 





MORAL COURAGE. 


SomME of the brightest examples of moral courage are found in 
the history of philanthropy and benevolence. An overflowing 
compassion for human miseries, and an irrepressible desire to 
ameliorate the condition of the most wretched and degraded of 
mankind, usually accompanied by a constraining sense of duty, 
and not unfrequently guided by an almost intuitive discernment 
of truth ; — these have armed men with an indomitable courage to 
break the chains of the slave; to stop the traffic in the bodies 
and souls of men; to soothe and tame the despairing, and there- 
fore desperate, inmates of the public prisons; to restore to some 
of the comforts of life, and, if possible, to the enjoyment of 
reason, the insane, too long outcast from the pale of society and 
even of sympathy ;—in a word, to take the guage of human 
woe in its lowest depth and its broadest extent ; and, so far as in 
them lay, to apply an adequate remedy. In illustration we need 
only mention the names, present already doubtless in the thoughts 
of every reader, of Howard and Clarkson; names, if not the 
brightest, ever brightening, in the annals of fame. Opposition 
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could not daunt them. Ridicule spent its shafts upon them in 
vain. ‘The frowns of the great did not awe them. The threats 
of the wicked did not alarm them. They were proof alike 
against fear and against fatigue. They crossed seas, and 
traversed continents, and visited prisons, and searched slave- 
ships, and encountered the plague, and the more loathsome and 
more deadly moral pestilence. Property, and reputation, and 
health, and life, were all as nothing, in comparison with the 
philanthropic object which possessed their souls. We do well to 
admire them. But we shall do better to learn the lessons taught 
by their lives. Let us remember, not only that moral courage is 
true greatness, and will ever shine brightly on the page of his- 
tory; but also, that there is no fountain from which moral 
courage gushes out in so pure and copious a stream, as it does 
from a benevolent, philanthropic, pious heart. 
We say pious heart. And we speak advisedly. For there is 
a strictly religious element in moral courage, as well as a consti- 
tutional and moral elemeht. We may see it in every example of 
moral courage which has been adduced in these articles. The 
religious element was predominant in Paul. The love of Christ 
constrained him. Ie counted all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ. And it was only through 
Christ, that in tribulation, and distress, and persecution, and 
famine, and nakedness and peril, he was’ more than conqueror. 
The two great leaders in the Reformation would have fainted 
under all their burdens and dangers, but for their confidence in 
God. Clarkson and Howard were both Christians. Their love 
to man, ardent as it was, never would have carried them through 
all their best undertakings, had they not been further animated 
and sustained by the love of God. Soerates of course was not a 
Christian, for he never heard the name of Christ; though he 
seems almost to have anticipated the advent of just such a 
Saviour. But the religious element in him was all-pervading and 
all-powerful. The will of God was his rule of duty. Would 
that as much could be said of many professed Christians! His 
biographer beautifully remarks of him, that when the divine will 
was in any way made known to him, as he thought it was in many 
ways, he could no more be persuaded to turn aside from it in com- 
pliance with any suggestion of men, than he would choose a blind 
guide on a journey, in preference to one who could see; and he 
VOL. I. 42* 
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wondered how others could disregard the wisdom and favor of 
God, through fear of incurring the displeasure of men. 

Religion claims the ascendency over our hearts and lives. 
And it is the strongest principle that is implanted in the human 
breast. Nothing else has ever impelled men to such heroic 
deeds, such generous sacrifices, such contempt for dangers and 
difficulties, and for death itself. It must be so in the nature of 
the case. Nothing else brings the mind under the control of 
such sublime truths, such sacred duties, such infinite obligations 
and interests. Its hopes are high as heaven, its fears deep 
as hell, its influence all-pervading as omnipresence, its power all- 
sustaining as omnipotence. If anything can inspire courage, it is 
scriptural views of God’s universal and particular providence, 
which does’ not overlook the meanest of his creatures, still less 
disregard the smallest concerns of men, and which is pledged to 
make all things work together for good to every one that loves 
him. And yet this is but the first and smallest element in the 
power of our religion. While Christianity represents God to us 
in the light of an almighty, all-wise and infinitely tender Father, 
ever at hand to sustain us, it also reveals him in a still closer and 
more endearing relation, as God manifested in the flesh, sorrow- 
ing, suffering, dying in our nature for our redemption, and ever 
living, interceding, reigning in a human form and with all human 
sympathies, for our exaltation to his own likeness and blessedness 
for ever. Well might the love of Christ constrain apostles and 
primitive Christians to live, not to themselves, but to him who had 
died for them. Well might they regard themselves as crucified 
with Christ unto the world, and self, and sin; and dead to every 
hope, and fear, and joy, and sorrow, which did not centre in the 
cross of Christ. Add now to the power of parental love and the 
power of the cross of Christ, the powers of the world to 
come; bring near by faith an eternal heaven and an endless 
hell, the seraphic songs of the blest and the wailing blasphe- 
mies of the lost, infinite glory and infinite despair; and what 
is man that you should fear him, and what the world that you 
should be moved by its attractions or its terrors’ What is the 
accumulated force of all the good and all the ills of life, when 
compared with the combined power of these over-mastering pas- 
sions! Link yourself to the throne of God, and you can look 
down upon men as the drop of the bucket and the small dust of 
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the balance. ‘Take hold on heaven, and you may bid earth roll 
at its will beneath your feet. 

Call not this all theory and empty declamation. It is matter 
of fact, illustrated in the whole history of the church. The time 
would fail us to speak of Abraham and his heroic sacrifice, of 
Moses in the court of the Pharaohs, of Elias and the prophets of 
Baal, of Daniel and the den of lions, of his three friends and the 
fiery furnace, of Esther, who, though a timid woman, hazarded 
her sceptre and her life by going in unbidden before the king. 
But why particularize ? You may see it all summed up in Paul’s 
testimony to the power of faith, as exemplified under the old dis- 
pensation. Read it in the eleventh chapter of the Hebrews. 
What a record of courageous souls! Well does the writer throw 
in the parenthesis: ‘‘ Of whom the world was not worthy !” 

The history of the Christian church in its first ages, is but a 
repetition of the same scenes of heroic endurance or exulting 
martyrdom. In some, as for instance the apostle Paul, all these 
forms of suffering seem to have been concentrated in one person, 
without once shaking his fortitude, or turning him aside from the 
high purpose of his life. If you are disposed to impute his 
courage to constitutional firmness, look at the other apostles, all 
scattered, like timid sheep without a shepherd, in the hour of 
their Master’s sorest trial. Yet see these same apostles, when 
once their minds were possessed by the truth and the spirit of the 
gospel, threatened, but answering, that they should obey God 
rather than men; beaten, and thanking God that they were 
counted worthy to suffer in his cause; cast into prison, and there 
at midnight praying and singing praises to the God of their sal- 
vation; and finally all, with scarcely an exception, joyfully offer- 
ing up their lives in the sacrifice and service of their faith ! 

Never was there a more courageous set of men, than the Puri- 
tans. And they were courageous, just as and just because they 
were pious. The praying of Cromwell’s Ironsides was equalled 
only by their fighting. There was no resisting troops that entered 
the battle shouting the watchword: God is with us! and who had 
no sooner gained the victory than they halted on the field, and, 
sword in hand, sung a song of deliverance. With the high 
praises of God in their mouth and a two-edged sword in their 
hand, ‘‘ they prostrated themselves in the dust before God and set 


their foot upon the neck of their king.” The same spirit ani- 
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mated also those, who fled from persecution in their native land, 
and sought freedom to worship God in the western wilderness. 
They parted from their friends with a sermon, or at least a 
prayer, all kneeling down on the sea-shore, just as they were 
about to embark for the New World. And scarcely had they 
reached their destination, 





‘¢ When the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
With the anthem of the free.” 


They daily drew their freedom and their courage fresh from 
the throne of God. And if their children would not lose their 
moral courage and their liberties together, they must continue to 
draw inspiration from the same high and unfailing source. Let 
the sons of the Pilgrims ever remember, that they are recreant 
at once to their noble blood and to their holy religion, if they are 
not conspicuous examples of moral courage. 





PRESIDENT QUINCY’S MISSTATEMENTS EXPOSED AND 
CORRECTED. 


NO. VII. 


PRESIDENT Quincy’s effort is but one of the many which 
have been put forth, within the last forty-five years, to get rid of 
the eleventh article of the “ rules and orders” of Hollis. For- 
merly it was said, that Hollis was not a Calvinist, and that he 
used the words “ sound and orthodox’’ not in the usual Calvin- 
istic sense. A man might be “ sound and orthodox,” and yet be 
an Arminian, or an Unitarian. But it has been often proved, 
and is now conceded, that Hollis was a Calvimist. ‘' He was 
educated,” says the Christian Examiner, “in a belief of Calvin- 
ism,” ‘‘ used the language of a Calvinist, and thought himself 
one.” Vol. vii. P. 97. The Christian Register said, in the 
volume for 1829 ; Mr. Hollis was, “ in speculation, in form, if not 
in fact, a Calvinist of the old fashioned stamp, retaining the 
original features of the Genevan image.” And President Quincy 
says, the letters of Hollis “bear traces of his belief in those 
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general doctrines, in which all the prevailing sects of Christians 
throughout Christendom, at that day concurred.”? In other 
words, he was, in belief, a Calvinist. P. 241. 

It has been said again, that though Hollis was a Calvinist, he 
was not a bigot. He was a catholic, liberal-minded man, and 
entertained the most charitable feelings towards Christians of 
other denominations.* 

Now we admit that Hollis was a liberal-minded man, embracing 
in his fellowship all who seemed to him to be true friends to 
Christ. The fact that, though himself a decided Baptist, he was 
amember and an officer of a Presbyterian church during the 
greater part of his life, as also the giving of his money for the 
support of college professors and students who were not of his 
own denomination, are sufficient proofs of this. But what does 
his liberality prove? That he did not mean anything by the 
eleventh article of his “rules and orders?”’ Or that he used the 
words ‘‘ sound and orthodox,”’ without reference to any particular 
class of religious opinions or doctrines? Not at all. He could 
not have so used these words, at least if he expected to be under- 
stood. For it may be shown conclusively, from the current 
language of the English Dissenters in those times, and even from 
the correspondence of Hollis himself, that these words had then a 
definite meaning, as definite as any that could well be selected ; 
importing that those to whom they were applied, received sub- 
stantially the Calvinistic doctrines. Indeed, this is admitted by 
the conductors of the Christian Examiner. They say: “ Doubt- 
less the term in question’ (orthodox) “ was often used by the Dis- 
senters in Hollis’s time, and by Mr. Hollis himself, as synonymous 
with Calvinistic.” Vol. vii. P. 102. 


* President Quincy has much to say in praise of the catholic spirit 
of Hollis; and remarks that, “in the spring of 1719, having watched the 
course of the college for many years, and satisfied himself that the views 
of the corporation were catholic and liberal, he resolved to be the executor 
of his own will, and to have the pleasure of witnessing the results of his 
own benevolence.” P. 232. Yet, with strange inconsistency, he repre- 
sents this “catholic and liberal” corporation as forcing “rules and 
orders” upon Hollis which he did not approve! And on the very next 
page he says, Mr. Hollis “selected for the object of his extraordinary 
bounties an institution, in which he knew that those of his faith were 
regarded with dread by some, and with detestation by others; and where 
he had reason to think, as he averred, that the very portrait of a Baptist, 
though a benefactor, would be the subject of insult!” P. 233. 
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It was learnedly argued only a few years ago, that in requiring 
his professor to be ‘* sound and orthodox,’ Hollis only intended 
that he should be a worthy man,—a man of correct principles, in 
the judgment of the electors for the time being.* But this pre- 
tence was too shallow and futile, to be long satisfactory to any 
one. It supposes the good Mr. Hollis, after consultation with 
learned divines in Europe, to direct and bind the corporation of 
Harvard College never to choose one to be professor of divinity, 
whom they thought to be a bad man! Whose principles they re- 
regarded as corrupt and unscriptural ! 

We infer that all these former shifts and glosses by which to 
get rid of Hollis’s eleventh article, are unsatisfactory, (as we 
should think they would be,) to President Quincy; for he sets 
himself to the work of demolishing the obnoxious article in a very 
different way. He would have us believe that it really has no 
place in the orders; that Hollis never intended that it should be 
there ; that it was crowded in by the New England bigots, (such 
as Leverett and Colman,) in opposition to his original design ; and 
that, because he could not well exclude it when once it had been 
introduced, he resolved to nullify it by a subjoined declaration. 
Now this is all very plausible, and would be very agreeable, no 
doubt, to a certain class .of the community, if it were only true. 
But unfortunately, as we have seen in the preceding number 
of this series, there is not a word of truth in it. This 
eleventh article is part of a “‘ scheme” or “ draft,’’ which was 
transmitted to Mr. Hollis from this country, at his own request. 
He made not the slightest objection to it. It was submitted by 
him to the London divines, and they made no objection. It was 
sent back to New England, where it passed the ordeal of the cor- 
poration and the overseers of the college without objection, except 
that, in the latter body, it was slightly modified, so as to increase 
its binding force. It passes back again into the hands of Hollis, 
and meets his approbation. He signs it, and seals it ; and requires 
a written bond of the corporation that they will fulfil it; and tells 
them that if they do, he shall be pleased. And as to the subse- 
quent declaration, we have seen that it is perfectly consistent with 
the eleventh article, as it is with every other part of the “ rules 
and orders.”’ It is a declaration which no ‘ sound and orthodox ”’ 


man can ever be unwilling to make. 


*See Chris. Examiner, Vol. vii. P. 101. 
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The inquiry naturally arises here: Why so much and so man- 
ifold opposition to the eleventh article of Hollis’s orders? Why 
not let it stand as he left 1t ; and mterpret it fairly and consistently, 
as every one sees he intended it should be? The curators of the 
college had no difficulty with this article, during the first eighty 
years after it was established ; and why should they have so much 
difficulty now ? Why is one theory of interpretation after another 
advanced and abandoned, in hope that some one may at length be 
found, which shall serve to gloss over the obnoxious article, or to 
take it fairly out of the way? An answer to these several 
inquiries will be furnished, by looking at the characters of the 
several individuals who have been appointed to the professor’s 
chair, on the foundation of Mr. Hollis. 

The first was “‘a sound and orthodox”’ divine, elected under 
the eye of Hollis, and in strict conformity to his “rules and 
orders.” ‘Preceding the choice,’ says President Leverett in 
his report to the overseers, ‘‘he was examined upon several 
important heads of divinity. He declared his assent to Dr. 
Ames’s Medulla Thelogize ; to the confession of faith contained in 
the Assembly’s Catechism ; and to the doctrinal articles of the 
Church of England ;— more particularly, 1. To the doctrine of 
the holy Trinity; 2. To the doctrine of the eternal Godhead of 
the blessed Saviour ; 3. To the doctrine of predestination ; 4. To 
the doctrine of special, efficacious grace ; 5. To the divine right 
of infant baptism.”? P. 255. Such was the first Hollis professor 
of divinity in Harvard College ;— a man with whose character 
Mr. Hollis represents himself as “‘ mightily pleased.”’ Of course, 
then, we have here an incontestable practical comment on what 
Mr. Hollis meant by orthodoxy. We see here what sort of man he 
approved to be placed on his foundation. 

The second professor of divinity, —a son of the first, — was 
inaugurated in 1765. Previous to his election he was examined 
‘concerning his principles in divinity, whether they were ortho- 
dox ;”’ and gave full satisfaction to the corporation. Vol. ii. P. 131. 

The Rey. Dr. Tappan, the third professor of divinity in Har- 
vard College, was inducted into office in 1792. He also was a 
‘6 sound and orthodox” divine, — well qualified to sit in the chair 
which the liberality of Hollis had provided. Of course, there 
ws no occasion, up to the time of his death in 1803, for disputing 
about the meaning of Mr. Hollis’s orders. 
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After the death of Dr. Tappan, the professorship of divinity 
remained vacant for more than a year. The corporation was 
divided, — for a time equally, —so that nothing could be done. 
At length, a change was known to have taken place, so that a 
majority could be obtained for Dr. Ware; and in November, 
1804, the corporation were called upon in the public papers to act, 
and not to wait for greater unanimity. A warm newspaper dis- 
cussion now commenced, and was continued, — chiefly on one 
side, —until after the election was made and confirmed. In 
opposition to the election of Dr. Ware, it was urged that he was 
understood to be a Unitarian. But his friends replied that he 
had made no profession of Unitarianism, and that to mention such 
a thing was a calumny. It was further insisted, that the over- 
seers had no evidence, and could obtain none, of his possessing 
the qualifications required by the founder of the professorship. 
‘The right to examine him was denied”’ them. His “ particular 
religious principles, though often asked for, were not disclosed.” 
‘‘Tt was particularly asked, whether he was a believer in that 
important doctrine, the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ; but 
‘the reply conveyed no precise or satisfactory answer on that 
point.” * So far were the opposers of Dr. Ware’s election from 
being convinced that he was of ‘sound and orthodox principles,” 
according to the intent of Mr. Hollis, that they had the utmost 
reason to believe, from his silence, and from a variety of collateral 
evidence, that this was not the case. It was insisted, therefore, 
that whatever they might think of him as a man, and whatever 
judgment they might as individuals form in respect to his prin- 
ciples, they were bound by the orders of Mr. Hollis, and by the 
solemn pledges which had been given him, and could not vote to 
confirm the election. 

Those who opposed the election of Dr. Ware were, at that 
time, the subjects of much severe reproach. They were 
denounced, in some of the publications of the day, without 
decency or mercy; and nearly all of them have gone down 
unforgiven to the grave. Buta generation is rising which will 
certainly do them justice; which will appreciate their motives, 
honor their principles and their firmness, and rescue their names 
and memory from reproach. 


* Morse’s True Reasons, &c. P. 19. 
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Of the late Dr. Ware, we certainly have no disposition to 
speak disrespectfully. That he possessed talents and learning, 
and a great many estimable traits of character, there is no doubt. 
But on the question of his accepting and holding the Hollis pro- 
fessorship of divinity in Harvard College, the impartial of all 
denominations have formed their judgment, and it will not be 
reversed. He knew the conditions of this professorship; he 
knew the solemn pledges which had been given respecting it ; he 
knew, also, his own religious sentiments, though he took care, at 
the time of his election, that others should not know them; yet 
he accepted the appointment, promised that he would “ religiously 
observe the statutes of its founder,” and for almost forty years 
received his bread, or a portion of it, from a professorship which 
was founded by a strictly orthodox man, and was consecrated and 
pledged for the support of such a man, in all coming time! 

Nor is even this, perhaps, the worst of the case. In the year 
1747, Daniel-Henchman, Esq., of Boston, left a legacy, to aid in 
the support of the Hollis professor of divinity in Harvard College. 
It was bequeathed and accepted on the express condition, that 
‘the person in that office shall profess and teach the principles 
of the Christian religion, according to the well known Confession 
of Faith drawn up by the synod of the churches in New Eng- 
land,’ — which confession is strictly Calvinistic, as much so as 
that of the Westminster Assembly. But Dr. Ware neither 
professed nor taught the principles of the Christian religion, 
according to this confession. He professed and taught very dif- 
ferent principles. Yet the Henchman legacy was retained, and 
during his whole term of office, the avails of it were appropriated 
for the support of Dr. Ware. 

For this gross dishonesty and palpable perversion of trust, 
President Quincy presents no apology, and we know not that any 
has ever been attempted. ‘To justify their misappropriation of 
of the Hollis donations, Unitarians have resorted to all those shifts 
and pretences which have before been examined and exposed. 


At first, it was said, that Hollis was not a Calvinist; and then, — 


that though he was a Calvinist, he was a liberal-minded man, and 
could not have used the term, orthodox, im the customary sense ; 
and next, that in whatever sense he used the term, he could only 
have intended that the candidate should be a man of correct prin- 
ciples, in the judgment of the electors for the time being; and 
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now, last of all, that the entire eleventh article, in which the 
obnoxious term occurs, does not properly belong to Hollis, but 
was forced upon him by the bigots with whom he had to do.* 
Between these different pretences which have been so laboriously 
set up, there is little to choose. One is worth about as much as 
another. ‘They are all baseless and frivolous in the extreme ; 
and would never have been resorted to by learned and sensible 
men, but for the desire they felt to cover over a transaction, 
which never can be satisfactorily excused. The election of 
a Unitarian to the professorship of divinity in Harvard College 
has once been done ; and it may be, probably will be, done again. 
But it can never be reconciled with the expressed will of the gen- 
erous founder of the professorship, and the solemn assurances 
given him that his orders should be obeyed. 

We have thus examined the statements of President Quincy in 
regard to the Hollis professorship of divinity, and exposed the 
palpable perversion and injustice of supporting a Unitarian on 
that foundation. Nor is this the only instance, in which the 
bounty of Hollis has been perverted by the government of Har- 
vard College. In the year 1726, this noble-hearted man laid the 
foundation of a professorship of mathematics and natural philos- 
ophy. The twelfth article of his rules and orders for the pro- 
fessor of mathematics is as follows: ‘‘ He shall declare himself to 
be of the Protestant reformed religion, as it 1s now professed and 
practised by the churches of New England, commonly distin- 
guished by the name of Congregational, Presbyterian, or Baptist, 
and that he will comply with the same.” We know, beyond con- 
troversy, what views of religion were professed by the Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian and Baptist churches of New England, in 
1726. These views were decidedly and universally Calvinistic. 
The order of Hollis, therefore, was as really and unequivocally 
as though he had said it in express terms, that the professor of 
mathematics should be a Calvinist. We only ask, Has this order 
been obeyed? Or has it not, at least for more than half a cen- 
tury, been totally disregarded? The first professor of mathe- 
matics, (Greenwood,) was examined in regard to his religious 
principles. The second, (Winthrop,) was not examined ; and 


* And yet says Dr. Colman: “ It was the free and catholic spirit of the 
Seminary,” —at the very time that it was controlled by these Calvinistic 
bigots, — “ which took his generous heart !” 
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was the first college officer, according to Mr. Pierce, ever in- 
ducted without examination. From that time to this, the pre- 
sumption is, that no professor of mathematics has been examined 
as to his being of ‘‘ the Protestant reformed religion’ professed 
by the churches of New England in 1726. 

Nor are they the donations of Hollis alone, which have been 
perverted. In the year 1657, the Hon. Edward Hopkins, pre- 
viously governor of Connecticut, died in England ; and ordered 
that ‘‘ five hundred pounds be made over into New England, 
for the upholding and promoting the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in those parts of the earth.” This sum fell to the cor- 
poration of Harvard College, and the avails of the fund created 
by it, or a large portion of them, have been appropriated for the 
support of Unitarian students in the Cambridge Divinity School. 
Governor Hopkins was a strict Puritan and Calvinist, and consid- 
ered Unitarianism as not only different from, but opposed to ‘ the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

From the lists of donations which President Quincy has pub- 
lished, it appears that not less than twenty thousand pounds in 
money, besides books, lands, and other donations, were given by 
individuals in this country and in England, to Harvard College, 
previous to the year 1780. The great body of these individuals 
were professed Calvinists, —the friends and promoters of evan- 
gelical religion ; and they made their donations on the supposition, 
and with the expectation, that the institution was to continue, 
(what it ever had been,) the defender and promoter of the 
evangelical faith. They would never have given their money, — 
more than they would have burned it in the fire, or buried it in 
the ocean, could they have dreamed that Harvard College, in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, would be publicly claimed 
as “ the pure, uncorrupted fountain-head of Unitarianism.” 

It is a solemn thing to hold, in trust, the benefactions of the 
dead, and to come under obligations, expressed or implied, to dis- 
pose of these benefactions according to their wishes. It is a 

fearful thing to trifle with such obligations, and turn aside the 
bounty of the dead to purposes which they would have abhorred. 
There is an eye which sees such things, though the eyes of the 
defrauded are sealed in the last slumber. There is a voice 
which will one day utter its awful reproof, though the lips of the 


injured are closed for ever. 
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MARMADUKE MATHEWS. 


OF the early life of this afflicted man, few traces can be found. 
He was the son of Matthew Mathews, and was born at Swansey, 
in the Welsh county of Glamorgan, in the year 1605. By the 
matriculation-books of Oxford University, where he is entered as 
a ‘‘ plebeian,”’ we find him, at the age of eighteen, a scholar of 
All Souls’ College. He was evidently a man of learning, talent 
and ardent piety. At what time he crossed the Atlantic, is not 
known. The first definite mention we find of him is by Hubbard, 
who names him among the ‘‘ many worthy ministers” of the 
Plymouth Colony in 1643. He is also mentioned with respect, in 
the antiquated narrations of Morton and Lechford. He subse- 
quently got into difficulty on account of some sentiments advanced 
in his preaching. Having paid the penalty exacted by the mag- 
istrates, he left the ‘* Plymouth Patent,’ and came into the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay ; these colonies being then, and long after, 
separate governments or jurisdictions. 

He preached a few months at Nantasket, till, as Edward John- 
son tells us, *‘ he lost the approbation of some able, understanding 
men, among both magistrates and ministers, by weak and unsafe 
expressions in his teaching.”’ For this sorrowful offence, he sub- 
mitted to fine and admonition. The church at Malden, during 
the previous year or two of its existence, had been supplied by a 
lay-preacher, ‘a godly Christian,’ one Sargent, assisted occa- 
sionally by young students from the college. ‘This infant church, 
notwithstanding the unpopularity of Mr. Mathews, called him to 
be its first pastor, in the year 1650. 

This measure involved him and the church in great difficulties 
with the civil government. Having transcribed the original man- 
uscript documents, we shall be able to give a distinct account of 
the business, which is one of the most remarkable cases on record 
of the interference of the colonial authorities in the affairs of 
religion, and has never before been fully published. At that time, 
it was the received doctrine of the Christian world, that the mag- 
istrate is ‘‘ keeper of both tables of the law ;”’ that 1s, of the first 
table, containing the first four commands of the decalogue relating 
to our duties to God, as well as of the second table, containing the 
precepts which relate to our duty to man. This opinion, though 
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not much enforced in practice, is retained to this day in our 
Revised Statutes; which still have enactments for the punishment 
of blasphemy, profanity, Sabbath breach, and other offences 
against ‘ the first table.”’ | 

The first document on record, is a petition of the inhabitants of 
Hull to the General Court, that Mr. Mathews may be encouraged 
to return and preach among them. This ‘“‘ encouragement ”’ 
means pecuniary aid from the public treasury; the General 
Court being, in those days, the only Home Missionary Society 
for the support of the feebler churches. The reply is dated, 
May 3d, 1649. “The Court judge it no way meet to grant the 
inhabitants of Hull their desire, for Mr. Mathews returning to 
them, nor residing with them ; and do declare that they find sev- 
eral erroneous expressions, others weak, inconvenient and unsafe, 
for which it judgeth it meet to order, that the said Mr. Mathews 
should be admonished by the Governor in the name of this Court.” 
If the same rigor were now used against ‘‘ weak and inconvenient 
expressions,” it is to be feared that very many ministers would be 
placed in no pleasing plight ! 

Next year, Mr. Mathews requested opportunity to give satis- 
faction in regard to the language at which exceptions had been 
taken. And the Court, on the 22d of May, 1650, ordered that 
he should have a hearing for that purpose six days after, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, at the house of Mr. Philips of Boston, 
before “‘ the Elders of Boston, Charlestown, Roxbury and Dor- 
chester, with such of the magistrates as shall please to be present.” 
Mr. Mathews failed to give satisfaction at that conference. Not- 
withstanding this objection, the little church at Malden proceeded, 
contrary to the remonstrances of several leading magistrates, and 
of neighboring churches, to ordain him as their minister. For 
thus exercising a plain right, they were sorely tried and troubled. 

At the next General Court of Elections, held May 7th, 1651, 
a bill was presented, complaining of the ‘‘ former and later mis- 
carriages”’ of Mr. Mathews. He was ordered to appear and 
make answer on the fifth day following, at which time the witnesses 
were examined, and the case was fully heard. The Court deter- 
mined, that Mr. Mathews had formerly given much offence to 
magistrates, elders, and many brethren, by unsafe and unsound 
expressions in his public teaching ; — that he had failed to give 
satisfaction to those magistrates and elders who had been appointed 
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for the purpose, at his request; that he had since “ delivered 
other unsafe and offensive expressions ; ”’ — that magistrates, min- 
isters and churches, had written to the church in Malden, to give 
information of these offences, and to advise against proceeding to 
ordain him; and that yet, “‘ contrary to all advice and the rule 
of God’s Word, as also to the peace of the churches, the church 
of Malden hath proceeded to the ordination of Mr. Mathews.”’ 
The Court, therefore, ‘taking into consideration the premises, 
and the dangerous consequences and effects that may follow such 
proceedings,” orders that all the offences touching doctrinal points 
shall be duly considered by a Committee of nine of the Magis- 
trates and Deputies. This Committee was authorized to avail 
itself, if need be, of the advice and help of any of the reverend 
elders, and was directed to make their report to the next session 
of the Court. The Malden Church, was also cited to the next 
Court to answer for their offence in ordaining their minister under 
such circumstances. Mr. Mathews himself, for his offence in 
consenting to be so ordained, is ordered to give satisfaction to 
the Court then sitting, “‘by an humble acknowledging of his 
sin for his so proceeding, which if he refuse to do, he is to pay the 
sum of ten pounds within one month.” At the day appointed, 
Mr. Mathews failed to make the required acknowledgment; and 
accordingly a warrant was issued to the marshal to levy the fine 
upon the delinquent’s goods. 

There is extant a very long document, containing the answer 
of Mr. Mathews to the accusations made against him at this time. 
It is a paper of considerable length, and contains the substance 
of quite a number of sermons which he had delivered, and shows 
that he was both an ingenious and learned preacher, soundly 
orthodox, and sincerely pious. The accusations, preferred against 
him by John Hawthorn and Thomas Lynde, were nine in number ; 
and seem to have been exceptions taken at certain over-strong, 
rather than “‘ weak ’’ expressions ; which expressions, as some would 
say, are too orthodox, several of them bordering a little on the 
antinomianism which caused so much trouble in the early times 
of the colony. What with his denials of some, and explanations 
of the rest, it would seem that he ought to have been acquitted : 
but, probably, the case was turned against him by the verbal 
testimony of the witnesses. He thus begins his vindication :— 
“In his name and presence, whose I am, and whom I desire to 
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serve, and that with childlike fear, as also forevermore to rejoice 
in, and that with Christian trembling, I, the said Marmaduke 
Mathews, think good thus to answer.”’ He then disposes of the 
several accusations in due order; after which, he closes with a 
fervent prayer, that he may be delivered from all unrighteous 
accusers and judges of his soul.’ There follows a declaration, 
signed by nine brethren of the Church at Malden, that this answer 
is the substance of what was publicly delivered by Mr. Mathews. 
There is also a formal deposition to the same effect, made by five 
of them, dated May 16th, and confirmed before a magistrate the 
next day. In this they speak of him as “our reverend Mr. 
Pastor, Mr. Marmaduke Mathews.” 

As we have already mentioned, the doctrinal points were referred 
to a Committee of nine Magistrates and Deputies, that is, a joint 
Committee of the two houses usually thus designated ; together 
with such ministers as they chose to call to their aid. ‘To this 
Committee Mr. Mathews addressed the following characteristic 


letter : 


“'T'o the honored Committee of the General Court, appointed to 
examine some doctrinal points delivered at Hull, and since that time at 
Malden, by Marmaduke Mathews. 

‘‘ Honored of God and of his people. 

‘“‘ Having given you an account of my sense and of my faith in the 
conclusions which were accused before you, 1 thought good to ac- 
quaint you, that, if any among you, or others, should count that faith 
a fancy, and that sense to be nonsense, I desire that God may forgive 
them; as I do, conceiving that such do not yet so well know what they 
do, as they shall know hereafter. 

‘© Yet, — in case that this should reach any satisfaction to such as 
are yet unsatisfied with my expressions, to know that I do acknowledge 
that there be sundry defects in sundry points that I have delivered, — 
I do hereby signify that, through mercy, I cannot but see, and also 
ingenuously confess, that some of my sayings are not safe nor sound 
in the superlative degree ; to wit, they are not most safe: nor yet are 
they either sound or safe in a comparative degree; for I easily yield 
that not only wiser men probably would, but also I myself possibly 
might have made out Christ’s mind, and my own meaning, in terms 
more sound and more safe than I have done, had I not been too much 
wanting, both to his sacred Majesty, whose unworthy messenger I was, 
and also to my hearers and myself: for which I desire to be humbled, 
and of which I desire to be healed by the Author of both; as I donot 
doubt but that conscientious and charitable-hearted Christians, (whose 
property and practice it is to put upon doubtful positions, not the worst 
construction, but the best,) will discern, as I do, that there is a degree 
of soundness in what I do own, though but a positive degree. 
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512 MARMADUKE MATHEWS. 


‘‘ However, it is, and I trust for ever shall be, my care to be more 
circumspect than I have hitherto been in avoiding all appearances of 
that way for the time to come ; that so I may the better approve my- 
self, through the grace of Christ, and to the glory of God, such a 
workman as need not be ashamed. In the interim, | remain, 
amongst his unworthy servants the most unworthy, and 

‘** Your accused and condemned, 
“ Fellow creature to command, 
‘In the things of Christ, 
MarMapvukE MATHEWS. 
Boston, this 13th of the 4th month, (June) 1651. 





Here comes in another document, which, if possible, affords a 
still stronger proof of the degree of power assumed by the civil 
anthority in such cases. The Malden Church, deeply offended 
with Thomas Lynde, one of its members, for his agency in pro- 
curing these troubles, was about to subject him to discipline. 
Upon which the Governor and Council interposed with the follow- 


ing curious injunction : 


‘¢ Christian Friends and Brethren : 

*‘ We, being credibly informed of some purpose of yours to proceed 
further to censure Thomas Lynde for the testimony he gave in Court 
against Mr. Mathews, and that to excommunication; and knowing 
ourselves with what tenderness and caution he gave his aforesaid tes- 
timony, and what disturbance your proceeding may probably occa- 
sion both in the churches and civil government; we thought it no 
less than our duty, in a case of this concernment, yet without any .in- 
tention or desire in the least to infringe the liberty the Lord Jesus 
Christ hath purchased for his churches, to desire you to take the 
counsel and advice of three or four of your next neighboring churches 
in the case aforesaid, before you proceed to further censure : — it 
being also Thomas Lynde’s earnest request, as we are informed. So 
that, if the case shall appear clear to others, as it may seem to do to 
you, you may then proceed with more peace and comfort; and be 
more fully convinced, if then he should continue obstinate. But in 
case it should appear otherwise to other churches than it doth to you, 
the rule of God’s Word may be further attended therein, for the 
preservation of true love and peace, which we desire you will jointly 
endeavor to promote with ourselves. So we rest your loving friends. 

‘** By order from the Council, 
** Epwarp Rawson, Secretary.” 


On the 26th of October following, the Malden Church, by way 
of answer to its arraignment for ordaming Mr. Mathews, present- 
eda noble, though profoundly respectful, remonstrance against 
the proceedings of the Court. In the course of it, they say: 
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‘We know of no law of Christ or of the country that binds any 
church of Christ not to ordain their own officers without advice of 
magistrates and churches. We freely acknowledge ourselves en- 
gaged to any that in love afford any advice unto us. But we conceive 
a church is not bound to such advice, any farther than God commends 
it to their understanding and conscience. Our laws allow every church 
free liberty of all the ordinances of God, according to the rule of the 
Scripture ; and, in particular, free liberty of election and ordination of 
all their officers from time to time, provided they be pious, able and 
orthodox ; and that no injunction shall be put upon any church officer 
or member, in point of doctrine or discipline, whether for substance or 


circumstance, besides the institutions of the Lord.” 


The first consideration of this answer was referred by the Mag- 
istrates to the Deputies, or lower house. The Deputies, nine of 
the members dissenting, decide that the answer is insufficient ; 
and that the Church, excepting such members as did not concur 
in the offence, shall be fined fifty pounds. The matter being 
then referred back to the Magistrates, they, with one exception, 
concur in this sentence ; and so order is given by the whole Court, 
October 31st, 1651, that the fine be levied on the estates of three 
of the members of the Church, who are to assess the sum on their 
offending brethren, and to collect it of them. 

Three days previous to this decision, Mr. Mathews addressed a 
meek communication to the General Court, acknowledging his 
‘¢ great insufficiency to declare the counsel of God to his people ;”’ 
and that he had let fall some expressions which “ are weak and 
inconvenient ;’’ and desiring their prayers, that he may be able 
to avoid all appearance of such evil in time to come. The same 
day, October 28th, a petition was sent in by thirty-six females, 


showing, as they say: 


‘That the Almighty God in great mercy to our souls, as we trust, 
hath, after many prayers, endeavors, and long waiting, brought Mr. 
Mathews among us, and put him into the work of the ministry : — by 
whose pious life and labors the Lord hath afforded us many saving 
convictions, directions, reproofs and consolations ; and whose contin- 
uance in the service of Christ, if it were the good pleasure of God, 


we much desire.”’ 


They then pray the “honored Court” to pass by his “ per- 
sonal and particular failings,” and to “permit him to employ 
those talents God hath furnished him withal.”” The Court con- 
cluded that the censure they were about to pass upon Mr. Mat- 
hews would afford the proper answer to this petition. Thus it 
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appears to be no new thing for the ladies to memorialize our Gen- 
eral Court. May they ever have as good an errand; and ever 
meet with better success! 

On that same day, the Magistrates sent to the Deputies, or 
Representatives of the towns, a proposal that they should summon 
an Heclesiastical Council to meet at Malden, and to discuss the 
disputed points to the full satisfaction of Mr. Mathews and his 
flock ; so that the matter might be issued ecclesiastically before 
it should be decided by the civil authority. In this plan, the 
Deputies refused to concur. 

On the 31st of October, Joseph Hill, an able lawyer and mag- 
istrate, and himself a member of the Malden Church, in behalf of 
his brethren, made an acknowledgment additional to that which 
has been mentioned as made five days before. In this, they set 
forth the great pains they had taken to procure a minister, having 
applied to not less than nine ‘ orthodox approved men”’ before 
they had any thought of Mr. Mathews. They also urge that the 
written objections to him sent by certain ‘ honored magistrates ”’ 
did not come in the form of official acts, but merely as advice 
which the Church felt at liberty to accept or not, as they pleased. 
But all was in vain. A fine, as we have stated, was imposed on 
such as took part in his ordination, or, as we now call it, his in- 
stallation. This fine was afterwards abated to forty pounds. 

At the next Court, June 9th, 1652, the Deputies voted to re- 
mit the fine of ten pounds imposed on Mr. Mathews for the “ de- 
fectiveness of his ordination.’? This was done for the reasons, 
that the Church took upon itself the whole blame of that transac- 
tion, that Mr. Mathews had since endeavored to remove the 
‘‘ orievances and offences of divers spirits,’’ and that his “ con- 
dition was but low in estate.’’ ‘To this merciful proposition the 
Magistrates refused their consent. After several ineffectual at- 
tempts, which we have not room to relate, the fine imposed on the 
Church was reduced to thirty pounds, which was not all paid in 
till more than ten years after sentence was pronounced. No doubt 
that money came hard! 

Thus ended this comfortless business, affording an example 
of the sorry results which follow, when ecclesiastical affairs are 
handled by the civil authority. It is evident, from the documents, 
that our good fathers were quite perfect in the true theory of re- 
ligious liberty ; but, in that age of universal oppression, they had 
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not fully learned how to reduce their excellent theory to practice. 
We find that the Keclesiastical Statutes guaranteed to every 
church the right of selecting its own officers; and yet the gov- 
ernment inflicts a heavy fine on a feeble and impoverished church 
for exercising this right. We find the government protesting 
that it has “‘ no intention or desire in the least to infringe the lib- 
erty the Lord Jesus Christ hath purchased for his churches ; ” 
and yet it enjoins a church not to proceed in a case of discipline, 
which is a matter under its exclusive control. Let us be thank- 
ful, however, that, with extreme difficulty in that dark period, 
they discovered and recorded the long lost principles of religious 
freedom ; and left to their children only the lighter and pleasanter 
task of reducing those principles to practice. And let us refrain 
from being too severe upon our fathers, for not having saved us 
this last trouble also; seeing that, since the present century be- 
gan, three Chief Justices of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
have successively made decisions subversive of the rights of our 
churches, and sanctioning their spoliation. 

Mr. Mathews did not long remain in Malden. In the course of 
two or three years, he went back to England, where Oliver Crom- 
well was then Lord Protector. The returned pilgrim became 
vicar of St. John’s Church, in his native town of Swansey. Here 
he labored faithfully till the restoration of the Stuarts, when the 
Act of Uniformity, in 1662, cast out of their churches and silenced 
above two thousand Puritan ministers. They, to their immortal 
honor, chose to part with every earthly advantage, and to suffer 
worldly loss and shame, rather than to violate their consciences 
by submitting to the unscriptural impositions in the Church as by 
law established. Among them, Mr. Mathews left a good living, 
though he had no other means of subsistence. 

He seems, however, to have been favored with more indulgence 
than most of his brethren: for, after his ejectment, he preached, 
by the connivance of the magistrates, in a small chapel on the 
skirts of the town of Swansey. His pious zeal urged him to go 
from house to house instructing the people. His discourse was 
wholly upon spiritual things. He made none but pastoral visits ; 
and received visits only in a ministerial manner, commencing with 
the affairs of the soul as soon as the customary salutations were 
exchanged. If refreshments were brought in, he used to take a 
glass in his hands, and having solemnly given thanks, he would 
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drink to his friend, and tell him he was heartily welcome. On 
market days, he often went out to converse religiously with the 
people who came in from the country; of whom, some would 
rudely repulse him, while others heard him gladly. He literally 
lived by faith, and above the world, depending wholly on Provi- 
dence for support. He subsisted for more than twenty years by 
the piety of his children, and by the kindness of friends, some of 
whom were not religious. He used to say pleasantly, that he was 
‘“‘ comfortably maintained by the children of God, by his own 
children, and by the children of this world.” His preaching and 
conversation had some peculiarities which became him well, and 
were of advantage to many who heard him. He continued useful 
to the close of a good old age, and “ fell on sleep” about the year 
1683, after a pilgrimage of nearly fourscore years of poverty and 
persecution amid faithful labors for his Lord. Blessed is such 
sleep, and more blessed will be its waking. 





DR, CHANNING AND UNITARIANISM. 


Mark ANTONY, in his speech on the dead body of Cesar, is 
made by the great dramatist to say : 


‘“‘ The evil that men do lives after them ; 
‘I'he good is oft interred with their bones.” 


That the former part of the declaration is true, we have no 
doubt ; since vice or error have a far greater tendency to perpet- 
uate themselves than truth or virtue. 

In reference to the late Dr. Channing, whose death created so 
deep a sensation, and whose complete works are about to issue 
from the press, it may be said, that both the good and the evil 
which he has done are very likely, for a long time, to survive him. 
He aimed to make an impression on the age, and he has succeed- 
ed. Asaphilanthropist, he has left behind him a high reputation. 
His benevolence, however, was not so much a matter of self: 
denial, as of theory and sentiment. He could pity, where he had 
not the practical ability to relieve. The vices of the age he could 
rebuke, but the vicious he could not reclaim. His was a temper- 
ament ill adapted to the exploration of the disgusting details of 
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human misery; nor had he the nerve to stand in the front ranks 
of reform, and endure the obloquy and opposition, which practical 
philanthropists are generally obliged to encounter. But in his 
study, and with his pen, he was the fearless advocate of human 
rights, and the stern reprover of political chicanery. He could 
speak through the press with a power that was felt. In the cause 
of freedom, or when depicting the horrors of war, his burning and 
indignant eloquence came from his surcharged bosom like light- 
ning from the angry cloud. Judging from his writings, Dr. Chan- 
ning seems to have had but little of the fear of man before his 
eyes. However we may differ from him on the fundamental 
principles of religion, and deplore the errors into which his bril- 
liant mind has fallen, we must concede to him a fearless inde- 
_ pendence in expressing his sentiments. We cannot but lament 
that such high traits of natural character did not find their appro- 
priate employment under the influence of an evangelical faith. 
Then would they have shone with no less brilliancy, while the 
boundary of their influence would have been greatly enlarged. 
Their light would have been less like that of the aurora borealis, 
and more like the genial rays of the sun. 

These remarks, we are aware, may be received with a sneer by 
the followers and admirers of this champion of the Unitarian re- 
ligion ; and may be attributed to ignorance, or to the vanity of 
sect. The assumption, probably, will be, that we are still grop- 
ing on the borders of that intellectual darkness from which Chan- 
ning and his followers have long since emerged. Some persons 
seem to think that Unitarianism is a sort of intellectual nobility, 
not to be judged of by any who have not been introduced into its 
privileged order ; and that Orthodox minds are wholly incapable 
of estimating its sublimities and its beauties. Such things have 
been often said. The followers of that pure and primitive system 
of religion, which patriarchs, prophets, apostles and reformers em- 
braced, are looked upon as far in the rear of this fast advancing 
age of moral and intellectual improvement. Unitarian transcen- 
dentalists fancy that they have entered the promised land, and 
are living on the grapes of Eshcol ; whilst we are still wandering 
in the desert, and subsisting on its scanty fare. 

But it should be remembered, that vauntings, assumptions and 
arrogant claims are not the most appropriate indications of the 
possession of gospel truth. At that shrine, no intellectual Phari 
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sees are tolerated. Its glories are unveiled to no eyes, but those 
which have been wet with penitential tears, and anointed with the 
blood of the cross. ‘‘ From the wise and prudent” the mysteries 
of our religion are very apt to be hid; while, as a rebuke to hu- 
man pride and arrogance, they are ‘‘ revealed unto babes.”’ 
Unitarianism is sometimes pompously styled the religion of hu- 
man reason. We think it would be more appropriate to call it 
the religion of human nature. Not that we would imply that it 
possesses any renovating power as respects our fallen nature ; but 
rather because it harmonizes with our natural pride and self- 
righteousness. Its advocates are fond of denominating it Ration- 
al Christianity ; by which, we suppose, they mean to insinuate 
that what are termed orthodox views are irrational, or directly 
contrary to reason. As to the assumption or the inference, we 
care very little about it. In all their controversies, Unitarians 
have been disposed to put the issue on rational rather than Scrip- 
tural grounds. But reason, when made the test of moral and re- 
ligious truth, is an oracle which is very apt to give a partial, if 
not an ambiguous, response. It is an insult to the divine wisdom, 
to talk of the sufficiency of reason in matters of religion. If reason 
be sufficient, where is the necessity of faith? Did the Almighty 
give us a revelation to be subordinated to our reason? Has not 
God branded as folly the wisdom of this world? Rational Chris- 
tianity! This looks like oblique censure on the great Author of 
our religion. It seems to imply that Christianity is a crude and 
and heterogeneous mixture of fact and fiction ; of the reasonable 
and the absurd; and that while the Orthodox have indiscrimi- 
nately received all, one sagacious sect has had the perspicacity to 
embrace only what reason pronounces true. Into what contempt 
does such a course bring the whole word of God! How is.the 
noble structure of truth dismantled by such spiritual Vandalism ! 
The system of religion upon which we have animadverted, — if 
system it may be called where there is no fixed creed, — is said 
to have been of foreign importation. Some attribute its intro- 


duction to Dr. Priestley in 1794. But Dr. Priestley’s efforts to 
propagate Unitarianism were less successful in this country than 
they were in his own. Long previous to Dr. Priestley’s arrival in 
America, the elements of the so-called rational Christianity were 
at work in New England. The ground had been gradually pre 
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pared for it by the lax views of many ministers on the subject of 
the baptismal covenant, the qualifications for the communion, and 
especially in what are termed the doctrines of grace. Strange as 
it may appear, the region, so long celebrated for its orthodox be- 
lief, where the Puritans had experienced their trials and their 
triumphs, the land of the Cottons, the Mathers and the Eliots, 
was the first in America to develop this specious but fatal error. 
In no country had piety borne more lovely fruits. No where else 
had it exhibited greater power to sustain the soul under afflictions, 
and to nerve it for high and hardy enterprise. Never had any 
set of men labored more. assiduously to perpetuate the pure doc- 
trines of the gospel. Many of the Puritan divines were giants in 
learning, and we had almost said angels in piety. On all essen- 
tial truths their orthodoxy was unquestionable. Hear them speak 
on the doctrine of the Trinity. ‘In the unity of the Godhead 
there be three persons of one substance, power and eternity ; God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost.” ‘ Which 
doctrine of the Trinity is the foundation of all our communion with 
God and comfortable dependence upon him.” On the divinity of 
Christ, they are no less explicit. ‘‘ The Son of God, the second 
person in the Trinity, being very and eternal God, of one substance 
and equal with the Father, did, when the fulness of time was 
come, take upon him man’s nature with all the essential properties 
and common infirmities thereof, yet without sin; being conceived 
by the power of the Holy Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary 
of her substance, so that two whole perfect and distinct natures, 
the Godhead and the Manhood, were inseparably joined together 
in one person without conversion, composition or confusion ; which 
person is very God and very Man, yet one Christ, the only Medi- 
ator between God and Man.” 

Equally full are they on the grand doctrines of the atonement 
and justification by faith: ‘ Christ, by his obedience and death, 
did fully discharge the debt of all those that are justified; and 
did, by the sacrifice of himself in the blood of the cross, under- 
going in their stead the penalty due unto them, make a proper, 
real and full satisfaction to God’s justice in their behalf: yet, in- 
asmuch as He was given by the Father for them, and his obe- 
dience and satisfaction accepted in their stead, and both freely 
not for any thing in them, their justification is only of free grace ; 
that both the exact justice and rich grace of God might be glori- 
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fied in the justification of sinners.”” Such are the views em- 
braced in a confession of faith owned and consented to by the 
elders and messengers of the Churches assembled at Boston, on 
the twelfth of May, 1680. 

How strange, then, that in the very pulpits where these great 
doctrines of the protestant faith had, from the first settlement of 
the country, been so faithfully preached and defended, Arminian, 
Pelagian, and ultimately Antitrinitarian views should, within a 
period of less than eighty years, have been so extensively diffused! 

The causes which led to this change are not difficult to divine. 

Relaxation in the qualifications for church membership was proba- 
bly one cause. Where religion had the controlling influence in 
the state as well as in the church, there was evidently a tempta- 
tion to assume its garb without possessing the reality. There was 
a public odium in being kept out of the Church for want of personal 
qualifications, when baptism in infancy and good moral charac- 
ter came to be the only preliminaries required. It is easy to see 
that the moment an inward religious experience, including a change 
of heart by the Spirit of God, was not an essential point in a pub- 
lic profession of faith, a church so closely connected with the state 
‘would be speedily inundated with nominal believers. Such mem- 
bers could ill brook the restraints of vital godliness, or bear the 
terrors of the two-edged sword of truth. The general tone of re- 
ligious sentiment rapidly declined ; and the ministry, who owed 
their places and their influence to the popular will, were strongly 
tempted to accommodate themselves to the feelings and opinions 
of the churches, by softening down the humiliating features of the 
gospel. Where vital godliness had thus declined, and a nominal 
Christianity had succeeded, the candidates for the sacred office 
would be apt to lack the great primary qualification for the min- 
istry, namely, a change of heart; and thus both priest and people 
would agree upon some common ground, where the equanimity of 
neither would be disturbed. 

The great revival of religion in the day of Whitefield and Ten- 
nant, in which their labors, together with the discrimmating writ- 
ings of Edwards, were eminently blessed, had the effect of separat- 
ing truth from error ; of drawing lines between the orthodox and 
the lax in principle. Thenceforward evangelism ranged itself on 
one side, and a sort of preliminary Unitarianism on the other. 
Subsequently the writings of distinguished Unitarians ia Great 
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Britain found their way to this country, and tended to develop 
more fully the errors which had been embraced, and to extend 
very considerably their influence. 

In this melancholy defection from the faith of our fathers, God 
has given us a proof of our dependence on Him for moral and in- 
tellectual support. He has taught us that the purest and the 
truest cannot of course transmit their virtues and their faith to 
posterity. The wisdom of the wisest men, and the piety of the 
holiest, are not a sufficient guarantee for either the wisdom or the 
piety of succeeding generations. Possibly our Puritan ancestors 
may have felt too proudly strong in the entrenchments which their 
courage, their learning, and their orthodoxy, had thrown around 
them. The very means which they took to secure and perpetuate 
their principles, namely, a sort of. concurrent action between re- 
ligion and the state, became at length a snare to vital godliness. 
In that union they meant that religion should have the ascendan- 
cy. It was her spirit that was to mould the laws, and in her 
spirit they were to be administered. Czesar was to receive his 
homage after all due homage was rendered unto God. But alas! 
it was not long before Czesar took the throne, and said to reli- 
gion: Be my handmaid! From that moment the purple was more 
esteemed than the ephod ; and religion asked, with Naaman, for 
some concessions to power, when bowing down in the house of 
Rimmon. 

How gradually and with what subtlety the Unitarian errors 
crept into the Churches may be learned from the fact, that though 
they were known to have been embraced and covertly taught by 
some of the most distinguished clergymen in and about Boston, 
yet no public declaration of Antitrinitarian views was made until 
the year 1785. The first individual who had the boldness to avow 
these views was the minister of King’s Chapel in Boston. From 
this date the leaven was diffusing itself, accelerated by the various 
publications of English Unitarians, which were industriously cir- 
culated among the clergy and influential laymen. In the year 
1810, the heresy became more apparent. The smouldering fire, 
which had been creeping from crevice to crevice in the sacred 
temple, threw out here and there a lurid burst of smoke and 
flame. Still there was an effort to keep it under ; from a fear prob- 
ably that the public mind was not yet ready for a full explosion. 
But in the year 1815, the crisis was forced upon the Unitarians 
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by the republication in this country of some English works on 
American Unitarianism. The extent of the evil, and the means 
which had been employed to propagate it, could no longer be con- 
cealed. Nor could the abettors of the new system deny the 
charge of a departure from the faith, or retreat from the position 
which they had assumed. ‘Their only expedient therefore was to 
vindicate their course, and repel the attacks of their adversaries. 
They felt sufficiently strong in public favor to venture, if need be, 
on an open breach with Trinitarians; and accordingly positions 
were taken, and the controversy was commenced. 

Boldness, self-denial, patient endurance under suffering, have 
generally characterized the champions of truth. Truth has ap- 
peared to them reward enough even when gained at the expense 
of all things else. But how different was the policy pursued. 
This so-called liberal Christianity was ‘“‘ privily’’ broughtin. It 
was cautiously inculcated, as the people would bear it. Great was 
the effort to efface the line of distinction between the orthodox 
and the lapsed churches. Any thing like a rupture was consid- 
ered unnecessary, and any demurring at an exchange of' pulpits 
was set down as uncharitableness. Charity was the watchword 
of the errorists. This was the chord which was struck success- 
fully among a people trained to hate all intolerance and persecu- 
tion. But the sublimest efforts of charity are sometimes under 
circumstances where she gains the least credit. Her ultimate 
aims involve her often in intermediate obloquy. Her desire to 
benefit the soul may even bring upon her the charge of inconsis- 
tency in traducing the character. This she has to suffer for 
calling things by their nght names. 

We now find the parties under the appellations of Orthodox and 
Unitarians marshalled in open conflict. There were strong intel- 
lects on both sides. On both sides also there was learning. Cam- 
bridge stood as the natural rampart of the one party, and Ando- 
ver of the other. The most prominent advocate of the Unitarian 
system was Dr. Channing, whose learning and eloquence marked 
him out as a leader in this theological conflict. He was called 
into the field in 1815, in a controversy with Dr. Worcester, grow- 
ing out of the republication of a chapter in Mr. Belsham’s work 
on American Unitarianism; and the consequent disclosures which 
were thereby forced upon the public attention. Dr. Channing 
was, at the time, in the height of his popularity as a preacher. 
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His high standing added weight to every thing that he uttered. 
But im this, as in the subsequent controversies into which he was 
drawn, he evinced more of the scholar than the logician. It was 
evident that he was not qualified to cope with those powerful an- 
tagonists who drew their weapons in defence of the ancient faith. 
His armor was too frail for the battle-axe of truth. He came off, 
however, with credit in view of many; and in view of his parti- 
sans, with triumph. In his hands a bad cause was managed with 
great adroitness. His sophistry was concealed from the undis- 
criminating, by the beautiful drapery in which it was enveloped ; 
and his lame attempts at biblical criticism, were to those who 
make scripture bow to reason, less shocking and less absurd, than 
they were to those who are accustomed to subject reason to the 
oracles of God. 

How much was gained to the cause of truth by the various and 
animated controversies which were then carried on, can never 
perhaps be ascertained. Whether many Unitarians were con- 
vinced of their errors, and brought over to an Orthodox belief, is 
at least doubtful. The parties seem to have remained numerically 
nearly the same. Hard blows were given and received. But 
when the smoke of the battle blew off, the combatants were seen 
standing face to face without any sensible alteration in their rela- 
tive strength or position. Like all public discussions of great 
theological questions, the result was a mixture of good and evil. 
What else can be expected where pride, prejudice, personal likes 
and dislikes, and party excitement, all enter more or less into the 
strife, and modify the opinions of the many; whilst candor in 
judgment and a simple desire for the truth are possessed by 
very few. ‘The lines being clearly drawn between the Orthodox 
and the Unitarians, the eloquence of Channing had a powerful 
effect in confirming his party in the positions they had taken. 

But if the controversy opened not the eyes of the errorist, it © 
still ensured many good results. It confirmed the friends of Or- 
thodoxy in the faith of their fathers. It convinced many that were 
wavering. It disabused the minds of those who had been given 
to understand, that there was ne such great difference of views as 
to call for separation. From that period Unitarians have existed 
as a sect; and their belief, involving some truth and a vast deal 
of error, has been better known to the world, and its influence has 


been steadily waning. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS, AND THINGS. 


PresenT Aspect oF UNITARIANISM. — There seems to be a strong 
impression in certain quarters, that the Unitarians are greatly shaken 
in their errors, and are already half persuaded to be Orthodox. On 
the other hand, the Unitarians themselves appear to be very confident, 
that the Orthodox are generally disposed to give up their distinguish- 
ing sentiments, and have become almost Unitarians. The amount 
of it seems to begthat some Unitarians think that they.are more like 
the Orthodox than they were, because they think that the Orthodox 
have become more like them. We apprehend that either impres- 
sion is quite groundless. Indeed, we are sure, that the great body of 
the Orthodox are at least as firm in the doctrines, as they were 
twenty years ago. When we say this, we would not be understood 
that they were then as firm as they ought to have been; or that they 
are so now. But it is certain, that any open attempt to ‘‘ remove 
the old landmarks” of Bible truth, would be met by a resistance as 
determined as ever. As to Unitarians, it was thought a few years 
since, when some of them professed that they must have a more 
“ spiritual ” and “ positive” religion, that they were, almost of course, 
entering upon solid Orthodox ground. But so far from this, they 
are wider from it than ever, and are lost in the mazes of a godless 
pantheism. And now, it is thought that the ‘old-fashioned ” Uni- 
tarians, shocked at this sad result in their brethren, must recoil so far 
as to come very near to evangelical sentiments. But, reading as we 
do, nearly all of their publications, we find no evidence that such is 
the fact. On the contrary, it is certain, that, while as a body, they 
have made some improvement in their theology, and manifest a much 
better temper towards the Orthodox, they are, with a few exceptions 
such as they always have been, quite as hostile as ever to such doc- 
trines as the Trinity, man’s depravity and ruin, vicarious atonement, 
special grace in regeneration, and eternal judgment. It is very true, 
that some of them are fond of using the peculiar phrases in which 
the Orthodox express their religious experience ; and creeds have been 
framed with articles entitled ‘*atonement,”’ ‘ justification by faith,” 
“regeneration,” and the like. Many of those who are called Ortho- 
dox, who know not how to distinguish between sound and sense, or in 
this case do not wish to do so, are taken in by the artifice ; and con- 
clude that such as use it must be very near the kingdom of heaven, 
if not already within it. Yet, if you inquire into the meaning attached 
to these terms, you find that it is entirely different from that they 
were wont to bear. ‘They are but the stuffed skins, which are used 
as decoy-birds. Nor is this any new contrivance. Many years ago, 
we heard and read sermons by Unitarian divines, which were de- 
signed to be, and, so far as they went, were consistent with Orthodoxy. 
True it is, that Rev. Dr. Putnam, and a recent writer in the Christian 
Register, have warmly urged that Unitarianism should cease to exist 
as asect. But this is professedly dictated by their zeal for Unitarian- 
ism, which they think would spread more rapidly and widely as an 
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influence, than it can asa sect. They would give up their own de- 
nomination as the surest means of leavening all other denominations 
with their doctrines. ‘The Unitarians have of late virtually united 
themselves with the fanatical sect of Christ-ians, through the Mead- 
vilie School; and Dr. Bellows and others seem to be making a strenu- 
ous effort to blend their party with the Universalists. Does this look 
like incipient Orthodoxy ? It is useless to expect the conversion of 
such men, except as the work of God shall be renewed among us. 
In every revival of religion, some of them are brought to the knowl- 
edge of the truth, and they never consider the change as having been 
slight and unimportant. Let the influence of the Spirit of God be 
copiously shed down, upon us and them; and we shall see them con- 
verted in the only way which a Christian can desire. 


Mrs. Mary E, Van Lennepr. — We have received from Crocker & 
Brewster a copy of the memoir of this lady, the only daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Hawes, of Hartford. We hail it as a volume destined to succes- 
sive editions, by which it is to exert a wide and blessed influence. So 
far as we can remember, it is the only biography of a daughter from a 
mother’s pen with which we have ever met. And the bereaved pa- 
rent, with rare fortitude and judgment, has happily succeeded in giv- 
ing to her child a second life, to last longer, and to be more widely felt 
in its influence, than her first brief period of activity in our world. In 
this book, with whose author and subject the reader cannot fail to be 
pleased, the picture is mostly furnished by strokes from the pencil of 
the latter. The greater part of the matter is judiciously taken from 
her own writings, in which she had free communion with her friends, 
and with her own thoughtful soul. It is like that most charming of 
portraits which Raphael, by the help of a faithful mirror, executed of 
himself. In her character, we may see how lovely, even though im- 
perfect, a redeemed sinner may be. In her,a high sense of the 
beauties of nature, the charms of music, the joys of friendship, and 
the loves of home, were heightened, transfigured and glorified by that 
grace which budded under her early nurture, and bloomed and rip- 
ened in her fragrant and fruitful life. ‘Though earth could ill spare 
her, heaven claimed her none too soon. In her experience, she was 
remarkable for the use she made of the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and the manifest benefits she derived from that holy ordinance. 
This book also reminds us how large a proportion of our valuable fe- 
male biographies, relates to those whose zeal for Christ and his cause 
has arisen to the pitch of missionary consecration ; and drawn them as 
willing victims from the fold where every worldly and religious attrac. - 
tion would have retained them, to go and be offered upon the sacrifice 
and service of the faith. Such persons fulfil a mission in the homes 
they leave behind them, perhaps more valuable than that which they 
accomplish in the distant fields of their toil and their death. 


Tue Dancer oF Barsarism.— The sermon which Dr. Bushnell 
preached at different places last summer, in behalf of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, is published. It is a very witty affair; and, there- 
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fore, like the discourses of South, will have a fate quite different from 
that ‘of the common herd of printed sermons ; — it will be read. ‘There 
be many who can preach sermons which will find attentive ears: but 
Dr. Bushnell is one of the few who can secure attention through the 
eye. We love to read him for the great thoughts which he utters so 
rousingly. And we love to read him, because he is quite sure to stir 
and quicken our sensibilities, by cutting and hacking at some truth we 

cherish and venerate. We confess to a little sympathy with the un- 
happy lady who nearly died of listlessness, because her husband, a 
mild and pliant creature, would never contradict her! Dr. Bushnell’s 

disposition to be rude to almost all received ideas, will promote the 
longevity of those ideas and of the excellent men who prize them. 
The doctrine of his sermon is, that barbarism is the danger which 
chiefly threatens our country, because this is the tendency of emigration 
in general, and particularly of that which is peopling our western 
states and territories, Having started his theory, that all emigration 
tends to barbarism, he makes an ingenious attempt to dispose “of the 
facts of history, so that they shall seem to support his theory. ‘Thus 
he would have us think, that in the times of the Judges, the Israelites 
degenerated in a social respect from what they were in the days of 
Moses and Joshua. And yet it would seem rather improbable that a 
nation which had been enslaved for ages, and then had wandered for 
forty years in a wilderness, should lose its civilization by settling as 
free planters in a rich country of their own. The opinion is common, 
and we believe it is correct, that all the great states which, in ancient 
or modern times, have risen to power and splendor, began in colonies 
of emigrants. But Dr. Bushnell, in carrying out'his notion, is obliged 
to maintain, that even his beloved New England is still in a state of 
partial barbarism, in consequence of its colonial origin. It is true that 
we have not so many double-distilled exquisites, and treble-refined 
elegants, as may be found in those “ old countries”’ where there is an 
aristocracy to produce them. And it is true that New England affords 
room for much further improvement and cultivation, which are ex- 
ceedingly desirable. But even here, the poorer classes are gentlemen 
and ladies, in comparison with the “ lower orders” in England. Who 
would rank the operatives of Lowell as being on the same social level 
with those of Manchester? As respects manners and external graces, 
we doubt if we have made much advance on those later generations 
which Dr. Bushnell considers as having fallen away from the refine- 
ment of the first Puritan settlers. Even now, when we see a man of 
dignified bearing coupled with an engaging and polished address, we 
call him ‘a gentleman of the old school!” We cannot think that 
Inachus and his cannibal Pelasgians, who settled Greece, and dwelt in 
her caves, were less barbarous than any generation of their descend- 
ants ; nor that the Romans, the progeny of the emigration of Romulus 
and Remus, were at any time more rude and lawless than their wolf- 

suckled sires. It is the fact, as Dr. Bushnell states, that the people of 
New England, for more than a century after the death of the first pil- 
grims, were far below them in certain high traits of character. But 
itis alsothe fact, that Old England, during the same period, was fallen 
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as far beneath what she was before the revolution of 1688. The lite- 
rature and religion of England during the eighteenth century were 
sadly decayed. All scholars still regard the seventeenth century as 
England’s golden age in these respects. Dr. Bushnell speaks of the 
earlier inhabitants of New England, as though “ their clumsy-handed 
thoughts ”’ could grasp hold of ‘nothing but “the great iron pillars of 
election, reprobation and decrees.” He depicts them as * taking hold 
of the iron pillars that held up the theologic heavens, and climbing and 
heaving in huge surges of might,” by way of ‘ keeping their gross 
faculties in exercise.”” He has here fallen intoa vulgar error. When 
he has read as many scores of the sermons of Cotton, Shepard, Nor- 
ton, the Mathers, and others of that line, as he ought to read hundreds, 
he will laugh at his own fancy-sketch, ‘Their sermons were chiefly 
taken up with religious experience and practice; and are not more 
occupied with those “ iron pillars,” than were the discourses which 
were thundered in the ears of our immediate parents by Dr. Griffin at 
Boston, or by Dr. Strong at Hartford. 


Tueatricats. — Along with the growth of population and wealth 
in our cities, there is even a more rapid growth of the theatrical taste. 
The innumerable secular papers, however discordant among them- 
selves in other matters, are pretty much all of one party in this re- 
spect. Their columns are devoted to the interests of play-wrights, 
play-actors and play-goers, By a vast system of voluntary taxation, 
an immense revenue is raised and squandered to increase the allure- 
ments of these flowery gate-ways to pollution and the pit. So strong 
has the swelling current become, that many unstedfast professors have 
been swept off into the Stygian stream. ‘They have gone to feast on 
the gilded and smiling sorrows of a troop of wretched and enslaved 
dancing-children, or to drink in the luscious strains of the profligate 
Italian opera. Ought not such persons:to be afraid, lest they be found 
*‘ lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God?’ Tertullian gives us 
a legend of a Christian woman who went to the theatre, and came 
back possessed of the devil. The priest, who was secking to cast out 
the devil, demanded of the intruder, how he dared to take possession 

of a believer who, by holy baptism, had been redeemed out of his 
kingdom. ‘The devil showed that he was no fool, and understood his 
tights, by replying : ‘‘[T have done nothing but what is proper, for I 
found her on my territory!” ‘This is a better legend than common, 


for it is a legend with a moral to it. The Greek and Latin fathers. 


abound with invectives against the theatre and its abettors; and it is 
to this that D’Israeli ascribes the ‘ puritanical spleen ” against this 
sort of amusement. But this time, the ancient fathers are in the 
right ; and this is reason enough why Puritans, and all others, should 
execraie the stage as a hot- bed of Juxuriant vices. 


Vacancy 1N THE Hottis Proressorsuip, — While looking over 
the proof of the article in this number, which exposes and corrects ex- 
president Quincy’s misstatements in reference to the Hollis Professor- 
ship of Divinity, it occurred to us to ask, Why do not the Corporation 
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proceed, in common honesty, to fulfil their trust by appointing to the 
vacant chair a man of “sound and orthodox” principles? Many 
such there are, who are capable of filling that seat with honor to them- 
selves and the University. ‘Then, if there be any Unitarians whose 
zeal for what they regard as truth is equal to that of Hollis, let them 
provide a “ professor extraordinary ” of their own stamp. Let the 
two labor side by side, as they do in the Protestant Universities of 
Germany. It is true, that some breezes might occasionally arise ; 
but this is just what is wanted to dispel the stagnation which broods 
over Cambridge, and spreads a torpor through the minds and hearts of 
the students. Several years ago we attended a literary festival at 
that ancient seminary, in which a young sophister maintained, though 
rather languidly, the strange position, that moral turpitude is better 
than moral apathy! Onexpressing our surprise to a companion, him- 
self an honored graduate of Harvard, he replied: “It is not so very 
strange. His soul is weighed down with the moral deadness which 
reigns here; and with a natural impatience he struggles under the 
feeling that any change, even to turpitude, must be more hopeful than 
this fatal apathy.” Why not place a “sound and orthodox ” divine in 
the vacant chair, as faithand honor demand ? Surrounded, as he would 
be, with tenfold influences on the side of Unitarianism, why not venture 
it? Is it so, that the vaunting champions of * liberal Christianity,” of 
*¢ religious liberty ”’ and ‘* free inquiry,” dare not deal honestly with 
the living and the dead? Are they afraid to let orthodoxy be heard 
through its own rightful organ? Are they conscious, that one such 
teacher as they ought to have, with the truth and the God of truth on 
his side, would be too much for the whole of them ? Is it ** conscience 
makes cowards of them all?” 


War versus Rericion.— It isa humiliating proof of the low state® 
of religion, and of the little influence it exerts upon the affairs of this 
nation, that the Mexican war goes on with increasing force and fury, 
notwithstanding that almost the whole religious sentiment of the land 
is arrayed against it. The great body of the ministers and members of 
every evangelical church remonstrate solemnly and earnestly against 
that work of devastation and death, which is so contrary to the mission 
of the Son of Man, who came “ not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.”” Who does not feel, that as religion revives, the spirit of war 
must die away. Cicero derives bellum, the Latin word for war, from 
bellua, a beast. It is indeed a brutal business, and can only last so 
long as the animal part of our nature can keep the ascendancy over 
all that is spiritual. Let the Christian people of our country learn, 
that they have a moral conflict to wage at home, a conflict in which 
they must call all the hosts of heaven to the rescue, and obtain the 
all-powerful aid of the Captain of our salvation, ere the spirit of the 
gospel can triumph over the lusts of wealth, and power, and glory. 
There must be millions of sinners converted unto the rule and reign 
of the Prince of peace, ere the public sentiment of the nation will be 
able to rebuke and disarm the demon of war, and to expel his legions 
from the land. 











